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~ vas a very hot afternoon, and Hazel, 

4ilary, and Cecily Joiliffe were sitting" 

inder the big cedar on the lawn at 

The Gables. Each had her racket 

by her side, and the tennis-court 

lay, smooth and inviting, close 

by ; but they did not seem inclined to play just 

then, and there was something in the expression 

of all three which indicated a common grievance. 

"Well," said Hazel, the eldest, who was nearly 
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fourteen, "we need not have excited ourselves 
about the boys' holidays, if we had only known. 
They don't give us much of their society — why, 
we haven't had one single game of cricket together 
yet ! " 

" And then to have the impudence to tell us 
that they didn't care much about our sort of 
cricket!" said Hilary, "when I can throw up 
every bit as far as Jack, and it takes Guy three 
overs to bowl me! It's beastly cheek of them." 

" Hilary / " cried Cecily, " what would mother 
say if she heard you talk like that ? " 

"Oh, it's the holidays!" said Hilary, lazily. 
" Besides, it is a shame ! They would have played 
with us just as they used to, if it hadn't been for 
that Clarence Tinling." 

" Yes," Hazel agreed, " he hates cricket.. I do 
believe that's the reason why he invented this 
silly army, and talked Jack and Guy into giving 
up everything for it.'* 

"They haven't any will of their own, poor 
things!" said Hilary. 

"You forget, Hilary," put in Cecily, "Tinling 
is the guest. They ought to give way to him." 

"Well," said Hilary, "it's ridiculous for great 
boys who have been two terms at school to go 
marching about with swords and guns. Big 
babies!" 
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Perhaps there was a little personal feeling at 
the bottom of this, for she had offered herself for 
enlistment, and had been sternly rejected on the 
ground of her sex. 

" I wish he would go, I know that," said Hazel, 
making a rather vicious little chop at her shoe 
with her racket ; " those boys talk about nothing 
but their stupid army from morning to night. 
Uncle Lambert says they make him feel quite 
gunpowdery at lunch. And what do you think is 
the last thing they Ve done ? — put up a great fence 
all round their tent, and shut themselves up there 
all day ! " 

" Except when theyVe sentries and hide," put 
in Hilary ; " theyVe always jumping up some- 
where and wanting you to give the countersign. 
It isn't like home, these holidays ! " 

'* Perhaps," suggested Cecily, ** it makes things 
safer, you know." 

" Duffer, Cis!" cried Hilary, contemptuously, for 
Cecily had appointed herself professional peace- 
maker to the family, and her efforts were about 
as successful as such domestic offices ever are. 

" Look out ! " cried Hilary, presently ; ** theyVe 
coming. Don't let's take the least notice of them. 
They hate that more than anything." 

From the shrubbery filed three boys, the first 
and tallest of whom wore an imposing dragoon's 
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helmet with a crimson plume, and carried a sabre- 
tache and a drawn sword ; the other two had 
knapsacks and crossbelts, and wore red caps like 
those of the French army ; they carried guns on 
their shoulders. 

'* Halt ! Tention ! Dismiss ! " shouted the 
commanding officer, and the army broke off with 
admirable precision, 

** Don't be alarmed," said the General con- 
siderately to the three girls ; " the army is only 
out on fatigue duty." 

** Then wouldn't the army like to sit down?" 
suggested Hilary, forgetting all about her recent 
proposal. 

"Ah, you don't understand,** said General 
Tinling with some pity. " It's a military term." 

He was a pale, puffy boy with reddish hair and 
freckles, who was evidently fully alive to the 
dignity of his position. 

** Suppose we let military things alone for a 
little while," said Hazel. "We want the army 
to come and play tennis. You will, won't you. 
Jack and Guy.'^ and Cis will umpire — she likes 
it." 

" I don't mind a game," said Jack. 

" rU play, if you like," added Guy ; but he 
had forgotten that the General was a bit of a 
martinet. 
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" That's nice discipline/* he said. '* I don't 
know whether you know it ; but in some armies 
you'd be court-martialled for less than that." 

" Well, may we, then } " asked Guy a little im- 
patiently. 

** No salute now ! " cried his superior. ** I 
shall never make you fellows smart. Why, at the 
Haversacks', last Easter, there were half-a-dozen 
of us, and we drilled like machines. Of course 
you mayn't play tennis — this is only a bivouac ; 
and it's over now. Attention ! The left winof of 
the force will occupy the shubbery ; the right will 
push on and blow up the gate." 

''Which of us is the left wing?" inquired 
Guy. • 

** You are, of course." 

*'Oh, all right; only you said Jack was just 
now," grumbled Guy, who was evidently a little 
disposed to rebel at being deprived of his tennis. 

** Look here," said the General; "either let's 
do the thing thoroughly, or not do it at all. It's 
no pleasure to me to be General, I can tell you ; 
and if I can't have perfect discipline in the ranks 
— why, we might as well drop the army alto- 
gether ! " 

** Oh, all right," said Jack, who was a sweet- 
tempered boy, **we won't do it again." 

And they went off to carry out their separate 
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instructions, Clarence Tinling remaining by the 
cedar. 

" I have to be a little sharp now and then," he 
explained. '* Why, if I didn't keep an iron rule 
over them, they'd be getting insubordinate in no 
time. You mustn't think I've any objection to 
their playing tennis, or anything of that sort ; 
only discipline must be kept up ; though it seems 
severe, perhaps, to you." 

"It doesn't seem to be half bad fun for yoUy at 
all events," said Hazel. 

*' Of course," added Hilary, whose cheeks were 
flushed and eyes suspiciously bright as she plucked 
all the blades of grass that were within her reach, 
" we're glad if you're enjoying being here ; but it's 
a little slow for us girls. You might give the 
army a half-holiday now and then." 

"An army, especially a small army, like ours," 
said Clarence, grandly, "ought to be constantly 
prepared for action ; else it's no use. Then, look 
at the protection it is. Why, we've just built 
a fortified place close to the kitchen garden, where 
you could all retire to if we were attacked ; and, 
properly provisioned, we could hold out for almost 
any time." 

"Thank you," said Hilary. "I should feel a 
good deal safer in the box- room. And then, 
who's going to attack us } " 
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" Well, you never know," replied Clarence ; 
" but, if they did come, it's something to feel we 
should be able to defend ourselves." 

**Yes, Hilary," Cecily remarked, ** an army 
would certainly be a great convenience then." 

" That would depend on what it did," said her 
sister. ** It wouldn't be much of a convenience if 
it ran away." 

** I don't think Jack and Guy would ever do 
that," observed Hazel. 

'* I suppose that means that you think I 
should?'' inquired Clarence, who was quick at 
discovering personal allusions. 

**I wasn't thinking about you at all," said 
Hazel, with supreme indifference; **we don't 
know, you well enough to say whether you're 
brave or not — we do know our brothers." 

" There wouldn't be much sense in my being 
the General if I wasn't the bravest, would there ? " 
he demanded. 

" Well, as to that, you see," retorted Hilary, 
** we don't see much sense in any of it." 

** Girls can't be expected to see sense in any- 
thing," he said sulkily. 

** At all events, no one can be expected to see 
bravery till there's some danger," said Hazel ; 
** and there isn't the least ! " 

"That's all you know about it ; but I've some- 
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thing more important to do than stay here 
squabbling. Tm off to see what the army's up 
to." And he marched off with great pomp. 

When he had disappeared, Hilary remarked 
frankly, " Isn't he a pig.'^ " 

" I don't think it's nice to call our visitors 
*pigs,' Hilary!" remonstrated Cecily, *'and he's 
not really more greedy than most boys." 

'* Don't lecture, Cis. I didn't mean he was 
that kind of pig — I said he was a pig. And he 
is!" said Hilary, not over lucidly. ** I wonder 
what Jack and Guy can see in him. I thought 
that when they wrote asking him to be invited, 
that he'd be sure to be such a jolly boy ! " 

** He may be a jolly boy — at school," was all 
that even the tolerant Cecily could find to urge 
in his favour. 

"I believe," said Hazel, "that they're not 
nearly so mad about him as they were — didn't 
you notice about the tennis just now ? " 

''He bullies them — that's what it is," ex- 
plained Hilary; **only with talking, I mean, 
of course, but he talks such a lot, and he will 
have his own way, and, if they say anything, 
he reminds them he's a visitor, and ought to 
be humoured. I wish it was any use getting 
Uncle Lambert to speak to him — but he's so 
stupid ! " 
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" Is he, though ? " said a lazy voice from behind 
the cedar. 

" Oh, Uncle Lambkin !" cried Hilary, " I didn't 
know you were there ! " 

" Don't apologise," was the answer. " I know 
it must be a trial to have an * uncle on the verge 
of imbecility-^but bear with me. I am at least 
harmless." 

"Of course we know you're really rather 
clever," said Hazel, "but you are stupid about 
some things — you never interfere, whatever 
people do ! " 

"Don't I, really?" said their uncle, as he dis- 
posed himself on his back, and tilted his hat over 
his nose ; " you do surprise me ! What a mistake 
for a man to make, who has come down for perfect 
quiet ! Whom shall I begin to interfere with ? " 

"Well, you might snub that horrid Tinling 
boy, instead of encouraging him, as you always 
do!" 

" Encourage him ! He's got a fine flow of 
martial enthusiasm, and a good supply of military 
terms, and I listen when he gives me long accounts 
of thrilling engagements, when he came out un- 
commonly strong — and the enemy, so far as I can 
gather, never came out at all. I'm passive, because 
I can't help myself; and then he amuses me in 
his way — that's all." 
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** Do you believe he s brave, uncle ? " 

** I only know that I saw him kill two wasps 
with his teaspoon," was the reply. ** They don't 
award the Victoria Cross for it — but it's a thing 
I couldn't have done myself." 

** I should hope not ! " exclaimed Hilary ; ** but 
everybody knows you're a coward," she added 
(she did not intend this remark to be taken 
seriously), **and you're awfully lazy. Still, there 
are some things you might do ! " 

** If that means fielding long-leg till tea-time, I 
respectfully disagree. Irreverent girls, have you 
never been taught that a digesting uncle is'a very 
solemn and sacred thing ? " 

** Now you are going to be idiotic again ! But 
as to cricket — why, you must know that we never 
get a game now ! And next summer I shall be 
too old to play ! " 

** I never mean to be too old for cricket," said 
Hilary, with conviction ; ** but we've had none for 
weeks, uncle, positive weeks ! " 

'* Quite right, too!" observed Uncle Lambert,, 
sleepily. ** Not a game for girls — only spoil your 
hands — do you think I want a set of nieces with 
paws like so many glovers' signs ? " 

** That's utter nonsense," said Hazel, calmly, 
*' because we always play in gloves. Mother 
makes us. At least, when we did play. Now 
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the boys will only play soldiers, and, if they do 
happen to be inclined for a set at tennis, Clarence 
comes up and orders them off as pickets or out- 
posts, or something ! " 

'* But hes not the Emperor of Germany, is he? 
I always understood this was a free country." 

** You know what Guy and Jack are — they can't 
bear their visitor to think he isn't welcome." 

" Well, they seem to have made him feel very 
much at home — but it isn't my business ; if they 
choose to declare the house in a state of siege, 
and turn the garden into a seat of war, I can't 
help it: I'd rather they wouldn't; but it's your 
mother's affair, not mine ! " 

And he closed the discussion by lighting a 
cigarette, and relapsing into a contented silence. 

Uncle Lambert was short and stout, with a 
round red face, a heavy auburn moustache, and 
little green eyes which never seemed to notice 
anything. His nieces were fond of him, though 
they often wished he would pay them the occa- 
sional compliment of talking sensibly ; but he 
never did, and he spent all his time at The Gables 
in elaborately doing nothing at all. 

Clarence Tinling had gone off in a decided 
huff — so much so indeed that he left his devoted 
army to carry out their rather misty manoeuvres 
without any help from him. He was beginning 
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to find a falling-off in their docility of late, which 
was no doubt owing to their sisters ; it was ex- 
cessively annoying to him that those girls should 
be so difficult to convince of the protective value 
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of a fortress, and especially that they should 
decline to take his own superior nerve and 
courage for granted. And the woist of it was, 
nothing but some imminent danger was ever 
likely to convince them, such were their prejudice 
and narrow-mindedness. 
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Later that afternoon the family assembled for 
tea in the cool, shady dining-room ; Mrs. JoUiffe, 
with a gentle anxiety on her usually placid face, 
sat at the head (Colonel Jolliffe was away shooting 
in the North just then). "Where are all the 
boys " she said, looking round the table. '* Why 
don't they come in ? " 

**It*sno use asking us, mother," said Hilary; 
'* w^e see so very little of them ever." 

" Very likely they are washing their hands," 
said her mother. 

" So /t^e them ! " murmured Uncle Lambert in 
confidence to his tea-cake. *' But here's the 
noble General, at all events. Well, Field Marshal, 
what have you done with the Standing Army ? " 

Tinling addressed himself to his hostess. " Oh, 
Mrs. Jolliffe, Tm so sorry I was late, but I had 
just to run round to the stables for a minute. 
Oh, the other two? TheyVe on tiuty — they're 
guarding the camp. In fact, I can't stay here 
very long myself." 

'' But the poor dear boys must have their tea !" 
cried Mrs. Jolliffe. 

" Well, you know," said their veteran officer, as 
he helped himself to the marmalade ; *' I don't 
think a little roughing it is at all a bad thing for 
them — teaches them that a soldier s life is not all 
jam." 
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** No," said Hazel, " the General seems to get 
most of that." 

All Clarence said was ; " Til trouble one of you 
girls for the tea-cake." 

" I don't think it s fair that the poor army 
should * rough,' as you call it, while you stuff, 
Clarence," said Hazel, indignantly. ** Mustn't they 
come in to tea, mother? It is such nonsense ! " 

**Yes, dear, run and call them in," said Mrs. 
Jolliffe. ** I can't let my boys go without their 
meals, Clarence, it's so bad for them." 

**It's not discipline," said the chief; ** still, 
if they must come, you had better take them this 
permit from me." And he scribbled a line on a 
scrap of paper, which he handed to Hazel, who 
received it with the utmost disdain. 

Hazel crossed the lawn and over a little rustic 
bridge to the kitchen garden and hot-houses, 
beyond which was the paddock, where the fortress 
had been erected. It was a very imposing con- 
struction, built, with some help from the village 
carpenter, of portions of some disused fencing. 
The stockade had loopholes in it, and above 
the top she could see a fluttering flag and the 
point of a tent. Jack was perched up on a kind 
of look-out, and Guy was pacing solemnly before 
the covered entrance with a musket of very mild 
aspect over his shoulder. 
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'* Who goes there ? " he called out, some time 
after recognising her. 

Hazel vouchsafed no direct reply to this 
challenge. ** YouVe to come in to X,^^ directly^'' 
she announced in her most peremptory tone. 

** Advance and give the countersign," said the 
sentinel. 

** Don't be a donkey ! " returned Hazel, tossing 
back her long brown hair impatiently. 

Guy levelled his firearm. It is exasperating 
when a sister can't enter into the spirit of the 
thing better than that Who ever heard of a 
sentry being told on challenging, ** not to be a 
donkey.**" '* My orders are to fire on all sus- 
picious persons," he informed her. 

Hazel stopped both her ears. "No, Guy, 
please — it makes me jump so." 

" There's no cap on," said he. 

" Then there's a ramrod, or a pea, or something 
horrid," she objected; "do turn it the other 
way." 

" Hazel's all right, Guy," said Jack, in re- 
buke of this excessive zeal ; "we can let her 
pass." 

"As if I wanted to pass!" exclaimed Hazel. 
" I only came to bring you back to tea ; and 
if you're afraid to go without leave, 'there's a per- 
mission from Clarence for you." 
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**Oh! come in and have a look now you're 
here/' said the garrison more hospitably. ** You 
can't think how jolly the inside is." 

** Well, if I must," she said ; though, as a 
matter of fact, she was exceedingly curious to see 
the interior of the stronghold. 

** It's like the ones in * Masterman Ready' and 
* Treasure Island,' you see," explained Jack, 
proudly. ** And it's pierced for musketry, too ; 
we could open a withering fire on besiegers before 
they could come near us." 

** They would have to be rather stupid to want 
to besiege this, wouldn't they?" said Hazel. 

** I don't see that — besiegers must besiege 
something. And it is snug, isn't it, now ? " 

Hazel was secretly much impressed. In the 
centre of the enclosure was the commander's 
tent, with a lantern fixed at the pole for night 
watches ; and rugs and carpets were strewn 
about; at one of the angles of the palisading 
was the look-out — ^an elaborate erection of old 
wine-cases and egg-boxes — on the top of which 
was fixed a seven-and-sixpenny telescope that 
commanded the surrounding country for quite a 
hundred yards. 

She was not the person, however, to go into 
raptures ; she merely smiled a rather teasing little 
smile, and said, ** Mar-vellous ! " but somehow, 
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whatever sarcasm underlay this was accepted by 
both boys as a tribute. 

** You can see now," said Guy, in a reasonable 
tone, '* that there wouldn't have been room here 
for all you girls — now, would there ? " 

** Girls are always in the way — everywhere,** 
said Hazel, with a reproachful inflection which 
was quite lost upon her brothers. 

•' I knew you d be sensible about it," said Jack ; 
"you can't think what fun we have in here — 
especially at night, when the lantern s lit. Hallo • 
there's some one calling." 

A shrill whistle sounded from the kitchen 
garden, and, a moment after, a stone came flying 
over the stockade, and was stopped by the canvas 
of the tent. 

" That's cool cheek ! " said Jack ; "get up and 
reconnoitre, Guy — quick ! " 

Guy mounted the scaffold, and brought the 
telescope to bear upon the immediate neighbour- 
hood with admirable coolness and science — but na 
particular result. 

"We shall have to scour the bush and see if 
we can find any traces of the enemy," said he 
with infinite relish. 

" Was that the stone ? " said Hazel, pointing 
to one that lay at the foot of the fence ; " because 
there seems to be some paper wrapped round it" 
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" So there is ! " said Jack, proceeding to unfold 
it. Presently he exclaimed, ** I say /" 

** What is it now ? " asked Hazel. 

** Nothing for you — it's private ! " said Jack, 
mysteriously. ** Here, Guy, come down and look 
at this." 

Guy read it and whistled. ** We must report 
this to the General at once," he said gravely. 

Both boys were very solemn, and yet had a 
certain novel air of satisfied importance. 

" Shall we tell her.*^" asked Guy. 

** She must know it some time," returned Jack ; 
** we'll break it by degrees. — We've just had notice 
that we're going to be attacked by Red Indians, 
Hazel ; don't be alarmed." 

** rU try not to be," she said, conquering a very 
strong inclination to laugh. She saw that they 
took it quite seriously ; and, though she had at 
once suspected that some one in the village was 
playing them a trick, she did not choose to 
enlighten them. Hazel had a malicious desire to 
see what the General would do. ** 1 don't believe 
he will like the idea at all,' she said to herself. 
- What fun it will be ! " 

Hazel's expectations seemed about to be ful- 
filled ; for already she could hear steps on the 
plank of the little bridge, and in another minute 
the General himself entered the fortress. 
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" I say, you fellows," he began, '* this is too 
bad — no one on guard, and a girl inside ! Why, 
she might be a spy for anything you could tell ! " 

"Thank you, Clarence!" said Hazel; for this 
insinuation was rather trying to a person of her 
dignity. 

** I say, General," began Jack, " never mind 
about rowing us now ; weVe some queer news to 
report. This has just fallen into our hands." 

Hazel watched Tinling closely as he read the 
paper. It was grimy, and printed in lead pencil, 
and contained these words : — ** Be on the lukout. 
Red Ingians on the worpatii. I herd them 
saying they ment to atack yure fort at nitefal. 
From a frend." 

She was soon compelled to own that she had 
done him a great injustice. He was certainly as 
far as possible from betraying the slightest fear ; 
on the contrary, his eye seemed actually to brighten 
with satisfaction. He behaved exactly as all 
heroes in books of adventure do on such occasions 
— he went through it twice carefully, and then 
inquired at what time the warning had arrived. 

"About five minutes ago. Round a stone," 
answered Guy, with true military conciseness. 

"This will be a bad business," observed the 
General, his face brightening with the joy of 
battle. "We have no time to spare — we must 
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give these demons a lesson they will not forget ! '^ 
(this was out of the books). ** Look to your arms, 
my men, and see that we are provisioned for a 
siege (you might get the cook to give us some of 
that shortbread, and the rest of the cake we had 
at tea. Private Jack). We cannot tell to what 
straits we may be reduced." 

**Then," inquired Hazel, demurely, **you mean 
to stay here and fight them ? " 

" To the last gasp ! " said thfe General. 

Hazel liked him better then than she had done 
since his first arrival. 

** He really is a plucky boy after all," she 
thought ** I wonder if it will last ? " 



/tcTlKi ^co^rt> 



' 'Vv^w.i is *T^ Ai(."ix 



HE General's self-possession and re- 
source were indeed remarkable. 

"We ought to have a cannon," he 

said; "there's a big roll of mallinj^' 

somewhere in the house. If we got 

that, and widened a loophole, and 

shoved it through, it would look just like the 

muzzle of a cannon in the dark." 

"Would that frighten a Red Indian much?" 
asked Hazel. 

" Not if he knew what it was, perhaps ; but 
who's going to tell him ? Jack, just run up to 
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the house, like a good fellow, and see if you can 
find it, will you? You can go with him, Guy." 

**You seem rather to like the idea of being 
attacked," said Hazel, when she and Clarence 
were alone together. He was gratified to notice 
the new friendliness in her voice. 

** Well, you see," he explained loftily, " I don't 
suppose Vm pluckier than most people, but it just 
happens that Tm not afraid of Red Indians, that's 
all. When I saw all those at Buffalo Bill's I 
wasn't even excited : it's constitutional, I fancy." 
He always modelled his talk a good deal upon 
books, and a crisis like this naturally brought out 
his largest language. 

** I'd better see you safe back to the house, I 
think," he added ; ** I don't expect them for an 
hour yet, but you can never depend on savages — 
they might be lurking about the grounds already, 
for what we know." 

And, although Hazel had her own private ideas 
about the reality of the danger, she was struck by 
his coolness and courage, for which, whether 
justified or not by the occasion, she was quite 
fair-minded enough to give him due credit. 

Meanwhile, the other two boys, bursting with 
excitement, had rushed up to the verandah, under 
which their mother and uncle were sittinsf. 

** Mother! Uncle Lambert! What do you 
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think? Our camp is going to be attacked this 
very night by Indians!" 

** Yes, dears," said Mrs. JolHffe, serenely ; ** but 
have you had your teas yet ? *' 

Trifles such as these harrow the martial soul 
more than conflicts. 

" But, mother, did you hear what we said ? 
The fort is to be stormed by Red Indians ! " 

" Very well, dears, so long as you don*t make 
too much noise," was the sole comment of this 
most provokingly placid lady. What she ought 
to have done was, of course, to throw down her 
work, raise her eyes to the clouds, clasp her 
hands, and observe, in an agitated tone, ** Heaven 
protect us ! We are lost ! " But few mothers 
are capable of really rising to emergencies of this 
kind. 

Hilary and Cecily had been playing tennis, and, 
overhearing the alarming news, came up to the 
steps of the verandah. ** Did you say Red 
Indians were coming here.^" 

Uncle Lambert shook his head lugubriously. 
** I always warned your father," he remarked ; 
"but he would come to live in Berkshire." 

**Why?" inquired Cecily. ** Is Berkshire a 
bad place for Red I ndians, uncle } " 

*' I should say it was one of the worst places in 
all Europe ! " he said solemnly. 
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Both Hilary and Cecily had heard and read a 
good deal about Red Indians lately, and had also, 
with their brothers, visited the American Exhibi- 
tion, so that it did not strike either of them as 
unlikely just then that there should be a few 
scattered about in England, just as gipsies are. 

*' But what are you going to do about it ? " they 
asked their brother. 

** Lick em, of course ! said Guy. ** Now you 
see that an army is some use, after all." 

*' Don't be taken alive, there's good boys,*^ 
advised their frivolous uncle, who seemed still 
unable to realise the extreme gravity of the occa- 
sion. ** Sell your lives as dearly as possible." 

** What ts the use of telling them that, uncle?'* 
exclaimed Cecily. ** They wouldn't get the 
money ; and do you think any of us would touch 
it? How can you talk in that horrid way? Jack 
and Guy, don't go to that camp. Let the Indians 
have it, if they want to ; you can soon build 
another." 

** You don't understand," said Jack, impatiently. 
'* We can't have a lot of Red Indians in our camp 
— it wouldn't be safe for you." 

**Oh, I shall go and speak to Clarence," she 
cried. '' I'm sure he won't want to fight them." 
And she ran down to the end of the lawn, where 
he could be seen returning with Hazel. 
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' I want to speak to you quite alone," she said. 



■•Aw the IndUns really coming?" 

"No, Hazel, it's a secret," and she drew him 
aside. 

"Clarence," she said, and her blue eyes were 



I 
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dark with fear, **tell me — are the Indians really 
coming?" 

** You can judge for yourself," he said, and gave 
her the paper. ** We Ve just had this thrown over 
the stockade. It seems to have been written by 
somebody who is in their secrets." 

'* How badly Red Indians do spell 1" said 
Cecily, shuddering as she read. 

** It may be a white mans writing," he said; 
" perhaps a prisoner, or a confederate who 
repents.'* 

** But, Clarence, dear, entreated Cecily (ten 
minutes ago she would not have added the epi- 
thet), **you won't stay out and sit up for them, 
will you ? " 

** Do you think weVe a set of cowards ? " he 
demanded grandly. 

** Not you, Clarence ; but — but Jack and Guy 
are not very big boys, are they ? I mean they're 
a little too young to fight full-sized Indians." 

"There will be all sorts of sized Indians, I 
expect," said Clarence. **Of course, I dont say 
they'll come. They may think discretion's the 
better part of valour when they find we're pre- 
pared ; but I must say I anticipate an attack 
myself." 

** I wish you would do without Jack and Guy. 
Couldn't you ? " suggested Cecily. 
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His eyes gleamed. '* Cecily," he said, ** tell 
me the worst — the army are getting in a funk ? " 

** No," she cried ; and then she resolved to 
sacrifice their reputation for their safety. **At 
least, they haven't said anything ; but Tm sure 
they'd feel more comfortable in the drawing-room. 
Can't you order them to stay and guard us ? 
You're General." 

" And I am to face the foe alone ? " he cried. 
" Well, I am older than them " (I must decline to 
be responsible for the grammar of the characters 
of this story). ** I have lived my life — I shall 

be the less missed Let it be as you 

say. 

All this was strictly according to the books, and 
he enjoyed himself immensely. 

"Thank you, dear, dear Clarence. I'd no idea 
you were so noble and brave. Try not to let 
those Indians hit you." 

** I cannot answer for the future," he said ; ** but 
since you wish it I will do my best." 

After all there were some good in girls. Here 
was one who said exactly the right things, without 
needing any prompting whatever. 

Cecily hunted up Jack and Guy, who were 
poking about in the house. '' You're not to guard 
the stockade," she announced, with ill-concealed 
triumph. 
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** Oh, aren t we, though ? " said Guy; ** who says 
so ? Not mother ! " 

** No — Clarence ; he said I was to tell you to 
go on duty in the drawing-room." 

'' What bo§h ! " said Guy. ** As if any Indians 
would come there! I don't care what Clarence 
says, I shall go in the stockade ! " 

** So shall I ! " said Jack. ** Now let's get that 
piece of matting, and go down sharp — the evening 
star's out already." 

Poor Cecily was in despair ; what was to be 
done when they were so obstinate as this ? 

** I know where there's some beautiful matting," 
she said. 

** Where ? Tell us quick ! " 

** Come with me, and I'll show you." She 
led the way along a corridor to the wing 
where the billiard-room was. **Wait till I see 
if it's there still," she said, and went into 
the billiard-room and looked around. ** Yes, 
it ts there," she told them as she came 
oat. 

** I don't see it, Cecily; where?" they cried 
from within. 

Cecily shut the door softly, and turned the key 
(which she had managed to abstract on entering) 
in the outer lock. 

** It's on the floor," she cried through the key- 
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hole ; " I didn't tell a story— and don't be angry, 
boys, dear, it's all for your good ! " 

Then, without wait- 
ing to hear their indig- 
nant outcry, she scud- 
ded along the corridor 
and down the staircase, 
with the sounds of 
muffled shouts and 
kicks growing fainter 
behind her. 

" I don't mind so 
much now,"she thought; 
"they'll be awfully 
angry when they come 
out— but the Indians 
will have gone by that 
time ! " 

Clarence had already 
retreated to his strong- 
hold when she entered 
the drawing-room. ~^ ■-. ,_ 

Everything seemed ^..S^ZZ. 

as usual; Uncle Lam- ■■K...,^.noor,-.^.cr^ 

bert, m evening clothes, 

was playing desultory snatches from "Ruddigore." 
Mrs. Jolliffe came down presently, and he took 
her in to dinner with one of his tiresome jokes. 
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No one seemed at all anxious about poor Tinling, 
fighting all alone down in the paddock. 

She curled herself up on a settee by one of 
the open windows, and listened, trying to catch 
the soand of Indian yells. ** Hazel," she said 
anxiously, **do you think the Indians will hurt 
Tinling ? " 

Hazel gave a little laugh. " I don't think the 
army's in any very great danger, Cis,*'she replied. 

** Hazel doesn't believe there are any Indians at 
all," explained Hilary. 

"Well," said Cecily, softly, ** IVe kept the army 
out of danger, whether there are or not ! " 

But she felt relieved by her sisters' evident 
tranquility, and by-and-by, when Mrs. Jolliffe 
came in from the dining-room and settled down 
with her embroidery as if there were not the least 
chance of a savage coming whooping in through 
the open window, Cecily almost forgot her fears. 

They came back in full force, however, as, a 
little later on, she heard a quick, light step on the 
gravel outside, and started with a little scream of 
terror. ** Don't tell them where the army are ! " 
she cried ; and then she saw that her alarm was 
needless, for it was the gallant General who 
stepped into the room. Hazel looked up from 
the album which she was making for a children's 
hospital, Hilary threw away her book, Mrs. Jolliffe 
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had ceased to embroider, but that was because 
she was peacefully dozing. 

** Victory ! " said Clarence, waving his sword. 

** Then they did come ? " cried Cecily, triumph- 
antly. 

** Rather!" he replied. "I couldn't tell how 
many there were, but they were overcome with 
panic at the first discharge. I fancy tliese Indians 
had never heard firearms before." 

** How funny that we shouldn't have heard any 
now ! " remarked Hazel, resting her chin on her 
palms, while her grey eyes had a rather mocking 
sparkle in them. 

** Not funny at all," he said, "considering the 
wind was the other way. I let them come on, and 
then poured a volley into the thickest part of their 
ranks — that made them waver, and then I made a 
sortie, and you should have just seen them scuttle!" 

** I wish I had," said Hazel, as she pasted 
another Christmas card into her album. **And 
weren't you wounded at all } " 

**A mere scratch," he said lightly (which is 
what book-heroes always say). 

** It looks as if you had been amongst the goose- 
berry-bushes," said Hilary, examining his arm as 
he pulled up his sleeve. 

** Does it.'* Well, I only know its lucky for me 
there were no poisoned arrows." 
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" Oughtn't you to have it burnt, though, 
Clarence, just in case ? " suggested Cecily, in all 
good faith ; ** there's sure to be a red-hot poker 
in the kitchen." 

But Clarence was very decidedly of opinion that 
such a precaution was not necessary. 

"And youVe quite sure the Indians are all 
gone ? " she asked. 

** There isn't one of *em within miles," he said 
confidently, "I'll answer for that." 

** Then come upstairs with me, and we'll let the 
army out. They'll be in such a temper ! " 

They found the two boys, who had tired of 
kicking and shouting by that time, sitting gloomily 
on the long seats in the dark. 

"Guy, dear — Jack,"said Cecily, timidly, "you can 
come out now. Clarence has beaten the Indians." 

"Without us.'*" groaned Guy. "Cecily, I'll 
never speak to you again ! Tinling, I — we — you 
don't think we funked, do you ? She locked us 
up here ! " 

All the General's native magnanimity came out 
now. 

" We won't say any more about it," he said. " It 
was rather a close shave, with only one man to do 
it all. But, there, I managed somehow, and per- 
haps it was just as well you weren't there. The 
first rush was no joke, I can tell you." 
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Jack punched his own head with both hands. 

** Oh, it s too bad ! " he said — he was almost in 
tears. ** They'll all think we deserted you ! Did 
you kill many of them, Tinling ? " 

" I didn't see any corpses," he replied ; ** but I 
shouldn't be surprised if some of them died when 
they got home." 

** They may come again to-morrow night," said 
Jack, more cheerfully. 

** Not much fear of that — they've had their 
lesson. They were seized with utter panic." 

** Which way did they go ? " asked Guy, evi- 
dently bent on pursuing them. 

**Oh, in all directions. But you wouldn't 
catch them up now ; they ran too fast for me 
even ! 

*'Then I shall go to bed," said the entire 
army, in great depression. "It is a shame we 
couldn't be there. Good night. General." And, 
pointedly ignoring poor Cecily, they marched off 
to their quarters. She looked wistfully after 
them. 

** They'll never forgive me — I know they 
won't ! " she said to Tinling. 

** Don't you mind," he said, "you acted very 
wisely. And, after all, these raw young troops 
can never be depended on under fire, you know 
— I mean, under arrows." 
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Cecily drew herself up a little haughtily. 
" I locked them in because I didn't want them 
to get hurt," she said, " not 
because 1 thought they'd be 
afraid." 

Uncle Lambert did not hear 
about the result of the engage- 
ment until the following day, 
but then, to make up for any 
delay, he heard a good deal 
about it. Even Clarence was 
not quite prepared for the en- 
thusiasm he showed. 

" Splendid, my boy, splen- 
did ! " he kept repeating, while 
he hit him rather hard on the 
back ; " you're a hero. A 
grateful country ought to give 
you the Bath for it. I shall 
take care this affair is generally 
known." 
A magnificent F)ag. And the poor army looked 

on with hot cheeks and en- 
vious eyes. But for Cecily, they might have 
been heroes, too ! 

Even Hazel seemed to have understood that a 
really brilliant victory had been achieved ; she 
brought Tinling a magnificent flag of pink glazed 
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calico, on which she had painted in crimson 
letters : ** Indians' Terror." 

" I did think of making the motto * Seven 
at one blow/ " she said, with a mischievous 
dimple. 

" I like the other best," said the General, unsus- 
pectingly. 

Jack and Guy went down to the camp as usual, 
but for some time they were in very low spirits, in 
spite of their commander s well-meant efforts to 
raise them. 

"You 11 do better next time," he said kindly. 

*' But we've told you over and over again how 
it was ! " they would exclaim. 

"Yes, I know, I know. Its all right. Tm not 
complaining : I never expected you to be as cool 
as I was, your first time." But even this did not 
seem to console the army to any large extent ; 
they hunched their shoulders and kicked pebbles 
about with great apparent interest. 

The fact was, they could not help seeing that 
they had lost their prestige. It was true that their 
mother and elder sister at least (in spite of the 
flag) did not seem to treat the past danger with 
all the seriousness it deserved. It even struck 
Jack and Guy sometimes that they were under 
the delusion that the whole thing had been only a 
new development of the game. But as the 
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General said : ** Even if that were so, it was 
kinder not to undeceive them. He certainly was 
contented to leave them in their error ; he knew 
well enough what he had had to go through — he 
did not like even now to think of his despair 
when he found he would have to face the danger 
all alone." 

He was always making the army writhe by 
little unintentional reminders of this kind, and 
they had cruel misgivings that Uncle Lambert, 
though he was always quite kind and encouraging, 
did not in his heart believe that their unfortunate 
absence in the hour of peril was quite an acci- 
dent on their part. 

How they longed for an opportunity of wiping 
out their disgrace, and how their hearts sank 
when Tinling, from the depths of his experience, 
declared it very improbable that the attack would 
ever again be renewed. In the school-stories, 
the good boy who refuses to fight when he is 
kicked, and is sent to Coventry as a coward, 
always gets a speedy chance to clear his character. 
Someone (generally the very boy who kicked 
him) falls into a mill-stream, or a convenient 
horse runs away, or else a mad but considerate 
bull comes into the playground — and the good 
boy is always at hand to dive, or hang on to the 
bridle and be dragged several yards in the dust, 
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or slowly retreat backwards, throwing down first 
his hat and then his coat to amuse and detain the 
infuriated bull. 

But out of stories, unfortunately, as even Jack 
and Guy dimly perceived, things are not always 



s 



A mad bull comes into the playground- 
arranged SO satisfactorily. They might have to 
wait for weeks, perhaps months or years, before 
Uncle Lambert fell into the fish-pond— and, even 
if he did, he could probably swim better than they 
could. Then they were neither of them sure that 
they could successfully stop a runaway horse, or a 
maniac bull, without a Uttle more practice than 
they had had as yet. 

However, Fortune was kind, and took pity on 
them in a most tmexpected manner. For one 
morning, soon after breakfast, when Hazel was 
practising in the music-room, and Hilary and 
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Cecily feeding their rabbits, Jack came up in 
a highly-excited state of mind to the verandah 
where his officer was seated doing nothing in 
particular. ** General," he said, with a very 
creditable salute, " do come down to the camp at 



once." 



'* Oh, bother ! " said the veteran warrior, who 
had, by the way, shown rather a tendency to rest 
on his laurels of late. 

*' No, but it isn't humbug, really," protested 
Jack ; ** it's something you'll like awfully." 

The General marched down in a very stately 
manner ; it would have been undignified to run, 
eager as he was to get down to the stockade, 
thinking it not unlikely that Lintoft, the car- 
penter, really had found time to make a cannon 
for them after all, or, at the very least, that there 
would be some change in the internal arrange- 
ments of the stronghold which it would be his 
duty as superior officer to criticise, if not condemn. 

Now it must be explained here that, during the 
last two or three days, the outside wall of the fort 
had been placarded with various bills, all glorying 
in the recent repulse of the enemy by a single- 
handed defender, and containing most insulting 
reflections on the courage of Red Indians as a 
race ; while, in case they might not have enough 
knowledge of English to understand these taunts. 
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they were accompanied by sketches which were 
certainly scathing enough to infuriate the least 
susceptible savage. 

To do Clarence justice, they 
were not due to any elation on 
his part, but had all been 
executed by the army in the 
wild hope that they might thus 
stir up the foe to a fresh de- 
monstration, when they them- 
selves might recover their lost 
spurs. 

These placards, as Clarence 
found on reaching the stockade, 
had been scrawled over with 
a kind of red and yellow 
paint so as to be quite ille- 
gible. 

" Ochre," said Guy ; " but that's not the best 
of it, for we found this pinned with an arrow to 
one of the posts.'* And he produced a thin strip 
of white bark, on which were writing and draw- 
ings in crimson. **They must have done it with 
their own blood,'* commented Jack, with great 
gusto ; ** but read it — do read it." 

Clarence did not need a second invitation to 
read the document, which was as follows : 




They must have done it with 
their own blood." 
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** Wah Na Sa Pash Boo (Yellow Vulture), 

Chief of Black Bogallala Tribe, to the Great 
White Chief Tin Lin, Defiance. 

" The wigwam of Yellow Vulture wants but 
one ornament — the scalp of the white chief. Yel- 
low Vulture has seen the taunts calling the red 
warriors * women with the hearts of deer.' He 
will show the Paleface that the anger of the dusky- 
ones is a big heap-lot terrible. When the sun 
has set behind the hills, and the stars light their 
watch-fires, then will Yellow Vulture and his 
braves be at hand. The scalp of the Paleface 
shall adorn the tepee of the Red Man. 

" Wah-Wah ! " 

In order that there should be no possible mis- 
take about the intention, the message was supple- 
mented by a rude representation of the process of 
scalping, evidently the work of a practised hand. 

** Didn t I tell you we had something jolly to 
show you ! " exclaimed Jack. 

But joy, or some equally powerful emotion, 
rendered the General incapable of speaking for 
several moments. 




T was some little time before Clarence 
Tinling gave any opinion upon this 
bloodthirsty document. He turned ex- 
ceedingly red, and examined it sus- 
piciously on both sides. It seemed as 
if he did not altogether welcome this 

second opportunity for distinguishing himself. 

When he spoke it was with a sort of angry 

anxiety, 

" You think yourselves very clever, I dare 

say," he said ; "but you needn't fancy you'll take 
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me in ! Come, you had better say so at once — 
you did this yourselves? It is not half bad— I 
will say that for it'* 

**That we didnt," cried Guy. **Why, just 
look at it, Tinling. Any one could see that it s 
an Indian's doing. No, it's all right ; they really 
are coming." 

** It s all skittles, I tell you,'* said Clarence, still 
more angrily, though he was paler again now. 
** What should Indians come here for? " 

** Well, he says why, there," said Jack, "and 
they came the other evening." 

Clarence's colour rose again. ** That's dif- 
ferent," he said ; ** I mean, it's not the same 
tribe." 

** No, these are Black Bogallalas," said Jack. 
'* What were the first ones, Tinling? " 

** I didn't ask them," said the General shortly. 

** How many braves should you think Wah Na 
What's-his-name will bring?" asked Guy. "As 
many as came the other evening ? How many 
did come the first time ? " 

" Do you think I had nothing better to do than 
count?" he retorted. "Is there anything else 
you would like to know ? " 

'* Well, we'll hang out the lantern to-night, and 
watch how many come inside its rays," said Jack, 
with a briskness which displeased his chief. 



I 
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" You wouldn*t be quite so jolly cheerful over 
It if you knew what it was like !" he grumbled. 

** Why not ? " said Guy. *' You beat the others 
easily enough by yourself, and we shall be three 
this time." 

** Oh, it s all very fine to talk," retorted the 
General ; ** but we shall see what your mother 
and uncle say about it. They — they may think 
we ought not to take any notice of it" 

Jack's eyes opened wide at this. ** Not take 
any notice of an attack by Black Bogallas ! I 
■don*t see how we can very well help noticing 
it!" 

*' It all depends on what Mrs. Jolliffe says," 
replied the conscientious General. ** Tm only a 
visitor here, and it wouldn't be the right thing for 
me to lead you into danger without leave." 

** Well, you weren't so particular the first time 
the Indians came ! " remarked Guy. 

** Will you shut up about that first time ! " the 
•Commander burst out, in exasperation ; **it's the 
second time now — that is, if it isn't all humbug. 
That's what I mean to find out first — you stay 
here till I come back, will you ? " 

Taking the strip of bark with him, he went 
slowly up to the house. He had an uneasy feel- 
ing that the Indian's challenge was genuine 
-enough, but he still hoped to have it pronounced 
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a forgery. This may seem strange indeed to 
some, considering th6 courage of which he had 
already given proof, but I do not wish to make 
any further mystery, particularly as most of my 
readers will probably have already guessed the 
secret of this apparent contrast. 

The fact is, then, that Clarence Tinling had the 
best of reasons for being cool and courageous 
on the previous occasion. Those Indians were 
entirely imaginary ; he had written the warning 
himself, and instructed the coachman's boy to 
throw it over the stockade ; the attack on the 
fort and the brilliant victory were an after- 
thought. 

What had he done it for.*^ That is rather 
difficult to explain— perhaps he hardly knew him- 
self ; he had a vague idea of proving to those 
disrespectful girls that enemies did exist, and 
that the protection of an Army was not to be 
despised. 

Then when he found himself alone in the camp, 
the temptation to carry his invention further was 
too much for him ; and after Jack and Guy and 
Cecily, and even Uncle Lambert himself, accepted 
his story without hesitation, and treated him as a 
hero — why, it would have looked so silly to 
explain then, and so he went through with it. 

Lying is lying, whatever explanations and 
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excuses may be made respecting it, and I am 
afraid it must be admitted that Tinling, if he 
began by a mere harmless device for giving a 
new turn to the game, ended by telling some very 
unmistakable lies. 

Now he found himself in a most delicate posi- 
tion : what if an attack by Red Indians should 
really be quite possible? Mr. Lambert Jolliffe 
had certainly not seemed to see anything in- 
credible in the former visit, and, though Clarence 
had not a very high opinion of his abilities, he 
was grown up, and was not likely to be mis- 
informed on such a point as that — at all events, 
he was the best person to consult just then. As 
he expected, he found him under the big ilex on 
his back, with his after-breakfast pipe, no longer 
alight, between his lips. 

**Mr. Jolliffe; I say, Mr. Jolliffe," began 
Clarence. 

Lambert Jolliffe sat up, and fixed his glass in 
one drowsy eye. " Hullo, Sir Evelyn — I beg 
your pardon. Lord Wolseley, I mean. You 
ought to hear what they're saying at the War 
Office, I can tell you ! " 

Praise is sweet, even when we do not deserve 
it, and Clarence felt a thrill of satisfaction at this 
somewhat vague tribute- 

" I wanted to ask you," he said, ** should you 
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say that Red Indians were— well, common in 
England ? " 

" You have asked me a straightforward ques- 
tion, and I'll give you a 
~ straightforward answer," 

was the reply. "Till quite 
lately I should say they were 
absolutely unknown in this 
country." 
I Clarence's face bright- 
ened ; he felt quite fond of 
Uncle Lambert, and began 
to think him a particularly 
well-informed and entertain- 
ing person. 

" Yes," continued Uncle 
Lambert, thoughtfully, " I 
must confess I thought it a 
■"^ — little unlikely at first that 

m»myst«iou.WahNaSa Past Boo. Y^" ^^ould have been an- 
noyed by Red Indians ; but, 
of course, when 1 remembered the Earl's Court 
Show, I saw at once that it was quite possible." 
Clarence felt a cold qualm. He had, as we 
already know, seen Buffalo Bill's wonderful show, 
which, indeed, was responsible for much of his 
recent military enthusiasm. But till that moment, 
curiously enough, it had not occurred to him to 
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connect the mysterious Wah Na Sa Pash Boo 
with the denizens of the Wild West whom he 
had seen careering about the immense arena at 
Earl's Court. 

" Do you mean," he said, with an effort, " that 
you thought some of Buffalo Bill's Indians had 
managed to escape ? " 

" Well, I don't know any other way to account 
for such a thing. Do you ? " 

Clarence did not answer this question directly : 
** But," he objected desperately, ** those were con- 
verted Indians. They went to church, and the 
Lyceum, and all that ! " 

Uncle Lambert shrugged his shoulders : ** Once 
an Indian always an Indian ! " he said. " They 
must have their fling now and then, I suppose, 
and then the old Adam crops up. And you 
see," he added, ** it cropped up in that attack on 
you the other night. Fortunately for us, and 
indeed for the whole country, you were prepared 
for them — otherwise no one can tell what horrors 
we might not have seen." 

**We may — we may see them yet!" said the 
hero, gloomily. *' Just look at this, Mr. Jolliffe." 

Lambert took the bark from him, iind read it 
with a thoughtful frown. At last he said : 

** Well, I rather expected something of this sort 
when I saw you posting up all those insulting 
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notices — Indians are so confoundedly touchy, you 
know." 

" You might have said that at the time, then ! '^ 
exclaimed the General reproachfully. 

Lambert lifted his eyebrows. 

" My dear chap, I thought you knew. Wasn't 
that what you were all driving at ? " 

*' Not me," said Clarence. " I was against it 
from the first. I told them it was caddish to 
insult a fallen foe, but they would go and stick up 
those beastly notices." 

** Alls well that ends well, eh ? YouVe got a 
rise out of *em this time. I congratulate you, my 
boy, on getting the chance of a second brush with 
the Indians. And this time you'll have the army 
with you." 

" A lot of good they are ! " said Clarence, in a 
muffled voice. 

" Come, it s not good form for a General to run 
down his troops ; but you heroes are always so 
modest. Ill be bound, now, youVe determined 
not to mention this in the house till the danger is 
passed ? " 

"No, I haven't, though. I shall mention it^ 
most likely. Why not ? " 

" To save them useless anxiety. Because, 
unless I am wrong, you see cause to apprehend ( I 
must ask you not to conceal anything from me) — 
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to apprehend that this will be a more serious affair 
than the last?" 

"Yes, I do," replied the General, promptly, **a 
good deal." 

** I feared as much," said Uncle Lambert, with 
a very grave face. ** But in that case, isn't it as 
well not to terrify my sister and those poor girls 
unnecessarily ? " 

" I don't see that. Mrs. JoUiffe might think we 
ought to be guarding the inside of the house." 

"Oh," said Uncle Lambert, "but I should 
object to that strongly. You see it's very plain 
that it's yoic the Yellow Vulture's after. He 
won't think of coming near the house unless 
you're in it, and then what will become of us 
all } " 

" You'll take care you don't get mixed up in it, 
I can see," said Tinling, savagely. 

" I shall take very good care indeed. Oh, but 
you must make allowances for me, my boy. 
Remember, I've not been in military training for 
days and days, as you have." 

" If that's all, I could get you up in the drill in 
half-an-hour," proposed Tinling, eagerly. 

" Thanks, but I have a better reason still. 
Tastes differ so much. You like to spend your 
evenings in beating off wild Indians from a 
stockade. Now I prefer a plain, comfortable 
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dinner, and a quiet cigar. I'm not sure that 
your way isn't the manlier of the two — but it's 
not nearly so much in my line." 



" Why don't you say you're a funk, and have 
done with it?" Tinling said rudely, 

" My dear young friend," was the placid 
answer, "if Providence has endowed you with a 
meed of personal courage beyond that of others, 
it is ungraceful to taunt those who are less fortu- 
nate. While I am by no means prepared to 
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admit that I am what you so pleasingly term 
*a funk/ I readily allow that " 

But Tinling did not stay to hear any more ; 
he turned on his heel with an anger that had a 
spice of envy in it. Why, why had not he been 
content with an ordinary reputation, instead of 
one that he must sustain now at all hazards ? 
He could deceive himself no longer; his foolish 
vanity, which had allowed the army to post 
those rash defiances, had brought down some 
real Red Indians upon him, and he was horribly 
afraid. 

As he walked restlessly down the path, a veil 
seemed drawn across the brilliant sky, the dahlias 
and "red-hot pokers" and gladioli in the beds 
burnt with a sinister glow, the smell of the sweet 
peas and mignonette seemed oppressive, the bees 
droning about the lavender patches had a note of 
warning in their buzz ; he felt chilly in the shade 
and sick in the sun. 

He saw nothing for it but fighting, but the idea 
of facing a horde of howling savages with only 
two boys younger than himself was too appalling ; 
he must engage recruits, grown-up ones, and with 
this intention he went to the stable-yard, where 
he found Chinnock, the coachman, sluicing the 
carriage-wheels. 

"Chinnock," he began, with an attempt to 
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seem casual and careless, "weVe going to be 
attacked by Red Indians again to-night." 

Chinnock touched a sandy forelock, as he raised 
his red grinning "face. 

** Lor\ sir, be you indeed? Well, you young 
genl'men du have rare goings on down in the 
paddock, that you du." 

** It s— it s real Red Indians this time, Chinnock 
—B— black Bogallalas ! " 

Chinnock had deliberately moved to the harness- 
room, and Tinling had to repeat his information. 

**Ah, indeed, sir! Red Injians? Well, to 
think o* that ! " he said, cheerfully, as if he was 
humouring some rather childish remark. 

*' But we shall want every available man ; do 
you think you can spare time to come and 
help ? " 

**'Bout what time, sir?" said Chinnock. 

•* About nine — half-past eight, say. Do try." 

** Can't come as late as that, nohow, sir. That's 
my supper-hour, that is. If the mistress don't 
want the carriage to-day, I dessay I could step 
down 'bout five for half-an-hour or so, if that 
would suit." 

**That wouldn't be any use at all, Chinnock; 
we shan't begin till dark." 

** Then I'm afraid I can't be of no sarvice to 'ee, 
sir. 



\ 
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The poor General turned away : evidently the 
coachman had no intention of risking his life. He 
remembered Joe, the gardeners boy and stable- 
help — he was better than no one, Joe was rolling 
the tennis-court, and grinned sheepishly on being 
pressed to join. 

** Noa, sur," he said, ** it doan*t lay in my work 
fur to fight no Injins. I see one onst at Reading 
Vair, I did, a nippin' about he wur, and a roarin' ! 
I hain't goin* to hev naught to do with the likes 
o' he ! " 

Tinling saw only one hope left. If he could 
see Mrs. Jolliffe and tell her of the danger which 
threatened him, she might refuse permission to 
fight at all, or, at the very least, she would see 
that he had proper assistance. So into the house 
he went, and the first person he found was Hazel, 
who was knitting her pretty forehead over the 
Latin exercise which had been given her as a 
holiday task. 

** I say. Hazel," he said, with a trembling voice; 
but she interrupted him : 

*'Oh, perhaps you can help me. What's the 
Latin for * Balbus says it is all over with the 
General ? ' " 

He shivered ; it sounded so like an omen. 
"No, but Hazel, listen/' he said; **the Indians 
are coming again to-night." 
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"If you re not going to talk sensibly/' said 
Hazel, "go out this instant." 

He saw she was utterly unsympathetic, and he 
wandered on to the hall, which was used as a 
morning-room, where Hilary sat painting a pansy, 
and he broke the news to her in much the same 
words. She actually laughed, and she had been 
almost as frightened as Cecily when he had told 
her of the other Indians. 

" You are too killing over those Red Indians ! " 
she said. Privately, he thought that the Red 
Indians would do all the killing. 

" You needn't laugh ; it s true ! '* he said 
solemnly. 

"Oh, of course!" said Hilary; "but dont 
come so near, or you 11 upset my glass of water." 
Hilary, too, was hopeless ; he was reduced to his 
last cards now, and came in upon Mrs. Jolliffe as 
she sat at her writing-table. She looked up with 
a sweet, vague smile. 

"What is it now, dear boy?" she asked. " I 
hope you are managing to amuse yourself." 

" I think I ought to tell you," he said thickly, 
"that a tribe of Bogallala Indians are going to 
storm our encampment this evening." 

Perhaps Mrs. Jolliffe was getting a little bored 
with military topics. " Yes, yes," she said 
absently, "that will be very nice, Tm sure. 
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Don't be too late in coming in, there's good 
boys." 

*'You don't mind our being there? — there will 
be danger ! " he said with meaning. 

" Mind? Not in the very least, so long as you 
are enjoying yourself," she said kindly. 

There went one card : he had but one more. 
** Could you let Corklett and George " (they were 
the butler and page respectively) ** come down to 
the camp about half-past eight ? We should be 
so much safer if we had them with us." 

**What are you thinking of, Clarence? We 
dine at eight, remember ; how can I send either 
of them down then ? You really must be reason- 
able." 

Clarence was by no means an ill-mannered boy 
in general, but fear made him insolent at this. 

*'Of course, if you think your dinner is more 
important than us ! " he burst out hotly. 

"Clarence, I can't allow you to speak to me 
in that way. It is ridiculous for you to expect 
me to alter my arrangements to suit your con- 
venience," said Mrs. Jolliffe ; ** leave the room, or 
I shall be really angry with you. I don't wish to 
hear any more — go." 

He went with a swelling heart, and in the 
garden he met Cecily. If he could only induce 
her to beg him not to risk his life again ! He dis- 
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closed the situation as impressively as he could ; 
but, alas ! Cecily seemed perfectly tranquil. 

** I'm not a bit afraid this time," she said, 
** because you beat them so easily before ; there's 
only one thing, Clarence. You know I daren't 
lock the army in again — they've made it up ; but 
they were so cross over it ! So I want you to 
promise to look after them." 

" I shall have enough to do to look after myself, 
I expect," he answered roughly; ** you don't know 
what these Indians are." 

** Oh, but I do, Clarence ; I saw them at the 
'Wild West' I thought they looked rather 
nice then. And you know you frightened them 
so before. You are so awfully brave — aren't you?" 

** I — I don't think I feel quite so awfully brave 
as I did then," he admitted. 

" Ah, but you will. Jack and Guy will be quite 
safe with you. Good-bye ; I'm going to get some 
mulberry-leaves for my silkworms." And she 
ran off cheerfully. 

It was his hard fate that everybody persisted 
in treating the affair in one of two ways — either 
they looked upon it as part of the army game, or 
else considered him such a champion, on the 
strength of his past exploits, that there was 
practically no danger even if a whole tribe of 
Redskins came to attack him. 
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Luncheon that day was a terrible meal for him. 
Uncle Lambert (though he was too great a 
coward to go near the fight himself) seemed very 
anxious that the defenders should be in good 
condition. " Give yourself a chance, General," 
he would say ; " another slice of this roly-poly 
pudding may just turn the scale between you and 
Yellow Vulture. Look at the army — they're vic- 
tualling for a regular siege ! " 

But Clarence was quite unable to follow their 
example ; he was annoyed with them for what he 
considered was ** showing off" — though he might 
have reflected that to consume three helpings of 
jam-and-suet in rapid succession was an almost 
impossible form of bravado. 

The rest of the afternoon he spent in trying to 
lower the army's confidence by telling all the 
gruesome stories of Indian warfare he could think 
of; but he frightened himself a great deal more 
than them, and at last had to abandon the attempt 
in despair. 

For Jack and Guy had no nerves to speak of; 
they were eager to clear their tarnished reputa- 
tion, and the possibility of harm coming to them 
did not seem to present itself. They had formed 
rather a poor opinion of Buffalo Bills Indians, 
whose yell turned out to be very little more than 
short yelps, and who ran away directly a Cowboy 
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showed his nose. Hadn't Clarence defeated them 
with ease already ? What Clarence had done 
alone they surely could do together, and then 
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Ran away directly a cowboy showed his nou; 

they had an unbounded belief in the impregnable 
character of their stockade. 

Tinling found that he could not undeceive 
them without exposing himself, which he would 
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still rather die than do, and he roamed about the 
grounds, making a little mental calculation when- 
ever a clock struck in the heavy afternoon still- 
ness : "In so many hours from this I shall be 
fighting hand-to-hand with real Indians ! " 

Then at tea he thought (for the first time) 
the smell of cake quite detestable, and he hardly 
knew how he forced himself to sit quietly on his 
chair. 

'^General Tinling,"said Uncle Lambert, **before 
you, so to speak, * go to the front ' and occupy 
the post of danger, will you oblige me by drawing 
up the troops before the verandah ? I should like, 
though unable to accompany you myself, to say a 
few words of farewell." 

Clarence sulkily acquiesced, and Lambert J oUiffe 
addressed the army : ** Soldiers," he said, *' a great 
responsibility rests upon you this day. You are 
expected solemnly and earnestly to strive your 
utmost fwi to 

Let the red man dance 
By our red cedar tree, 

to quote (with a trifling variation) from Tenny- 
son's * Maud.' For myself, I have no fears 
of the result Under the leadership of your 
veteran General, victory must infallibly crown 
your arms. We peaceful civilians shall rest 
secure in the absolute confidence such protection 
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inspires, and be the first to welcome your trium- 
phant return. Should your hearts fail you at any 
moment, I have. already instructed you how to 
act. To the Commander himself I should con- 
sider the mere suggestion an impertinence. Go, 
then, devoted spirits, where Glory leads, and 
endeavour to avoid the indignity of scalping— if 
only for the sake of appearances. Soldiers, I 
have done. May the God of Battles (I need 
hardly explain to scholars that I' refer to Mars) 
keep his eye on you ! " 

Hazel and Hilary were also on tKe verandah, 
and used their handkerchiefs freely — but princi- 
pally to conceal their mouths. ** They'll be sorry 
they laughed by-and-by ; " thought Clarence ; 
"they'll wish they had cried just a little, per- 
haps!" — SL reflection the pathos of Ivhich very 
nearly made him cry himself, as he marched 
down to the stockade, feeling distinctly unwell. 

Before he entered the fort he tore down the 
fatal notices. " What's the good of that ? " asked 
Guy. 

** Well, the Indians have seen 'em," said the 
General. 

*' But they'll think we want to back out of it,'* 
objected Jack, 

" Let them think ! " was the bold retort 

Inside the fort Jack and Guy set to work in the 
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highest spirits to barricade the entrance with 
wheel-barrows and an old mowing-machine ; then 
they lit the lantern, and polished their guns, 
sharpened their swords, and looked to the springs 
of their pistols for about the hundredth time. 

** I say, this would jolly well pepper a Red 
Indian, wouldn't it ! " cried Guy, showing a pistol, 
the tiny barrel of which was constructed to dis- 
charge swanshot with a steel watch-spring. 

" I tell you what," said Jack, with the air of a 
trapper, **I shall reserve my peas till Tve fired 
away all the corks, and take a deliberate aim each 
time. 

It was impossible to persuade them that these 
missiles would not be accepted as deadly by 
savages, who of course would know no better ; 
and again, had not the first victory been won by 
these simple means ? 

So General Tinling held his peace, and the 
western sky slowly changed from crocus to green, 
and from. green to deep violet, and the evening 
star lighted its steady golden fire, the grass- 
hoppers set up a louder chirp, a bat executed 
complicated figures overhead, and the boys uncon- 
sciously began to speak in whispers. 

" It s getting too dark to see much with this 
telescope," said Jack. ** I wish we had a night- 
glass. The Indians ought to be here by this 

E 
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time — they said "sunset," didn't they? If I was 
a Red Indian I would be punctual! When do 
you suppose they'll come, Clarence— soon?' 

"How on earth 
do I know?" 
snapped the 
General from 
within the tent 

"Well, you 
needn't get in 
a bait over it- 
How did they 
come on the first 
time — did they 
craw! along like 
snakes till they 
were quite near, 

sialk*il thp selller's oabin. , 

and then give a 
yell and rush at the stockade ? " 

" I forget what they did — don't bother me ! " 

" I suppose they'll all nave tomahawks," said 
Guy. " Clarence, does scalping hurt ? " 

There was a slight convulsion inside the tent, 
but no answer. 

"I wonder if the Bogallalas torture prisoners," 
Jack observed ; " I don't think I could stand 
that." 

The General came to the tent door at this : 
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" Can't you fellows shut up ? " he said fiercely. 
" They'll hear you ! " 

"TheyVe not here yet — we shall know when 
they come, by the signalling — let's all keep quite 
quiet for a minute or two." 

There was a breathless interval of silence. At 
last Jack said : '* I hear something — a sort of low 
grunting noise, like pigs." 

** Perhaps it is the pigs at the farm," suggested 
Guy. 

** Indians can imitate all kinds of birds, I 
know," reasoned Jack, not directly to the point, 
perhaps, but he was getting excited.' 

Tinling felt a dull rage against the other two. 
How dared they pretend not to be afraid ? It 
was all swagger — he knew that very well. 
Various unpleasant recollections began to rise 
in his mind. He remembered how that Indian 
spy had stalked the settlers cabin at Earls 
Court. He could see him now, stealing over the 
sand, then listening with his ear to the ground, 
and turning to beckon on the ambushed warriors. 
He even remembered the way the yellow and red 
striped blinds of the log hut flapped in the wind, 
and how the horse that was hobbled outside 
raised his head from his hay, and pricked his ears 
uneasily, as the foe came gliding nearer and 
nearer. Then their way of fighting — he had 
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thought it rather comic then — they hopped and 
pranced about like so many lively frogs, but the 
butchery would not be rendered any more agree- 
able by being accompanied by laughable ges- 
tures ! And there was an almost naked liqfht- 
yellow savage, whom he recalled dancing the war 
dance — he tried not to think of all this, but it 
came vividly before him. 

**S-s-h — Cave!'' cried Guy, suddenly, as he 
looked through the loophole : ** I can see just the 
top of one s head and feathers among the currant 
bushes, ril touch him up in a second." 

He raised his tiny spring pistol, and was just 
aiming, when Tinling, almost beside himself, 
darted on him, and struck it out of his hand. 
** What are you doing now."^" he said, through 
his teeth. ** What is the good of irritating 
them ? " 

** Why, they are irritated," said Guy, **or they 
wouldn't come." 

** If they are," retorted Clarence, raising his 
voice, ** whose doing was it ? You can't say I had 
anything to do with putting up those defiances ! 
Haven't I always said I respected Red men 'i 
They've got feelings like us. When you go 
and insult them, of course they get annoyed 
— who wouldn't, I should like to know? I 
honour a chief like Yellow Vulture myself, and I 
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don't care if he hears me say so. I say I honour 
him ! " 

His voice rose almost to a scream as he con- 
cluded. 

** I say, Tinling, I do believe you're in a 
funk ! " said Guy, after a moment of wondering 
silence. 

** If you are, say so, and we shall know what to 
do," added Jack, feeling in his pocket. **Are 
you : 

" Feel his hands," suggested Guy. 

" Look here," said Clarence, dashing aside the 
obstacles before the door; '* Fm not going to stay 
here to be treated in this way. If it hadn't been 
for your foolery in sticking up the notices we 
should have been friends with the Indians now. 
I don't want to quarrel with any Bogallala. And 
you have the cheek to ask me if I'm in a funk, 
and to want to feel my hands. Well, it just 
serves you right — I'm going." 

**Well, go then; who wants you.'*" said 
Guy. 

But softer-hearted Jack said, ** Clarence, you 
mustn't. You'll be safe in here ; but out 
there " 

But the General had already vanished. 'He 
was crouching outside in the shadow of the 
stockade. He could not bear being penned up 
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any longer ; he must at least have a run for his 
life. 

Had the enemy heard him declare his inno- 
cence? If so, it did not seem to have softened 
them. They were still crouching — silent, hidden, 
relentless — behind the currant bushes, their scouts 
signalling to one another, for no real grasshopper 
ever made so much noise as that. He must 
make a bolt for it, and take his chance of their 
arrows missing him. Over the open space of 
grey-green grass he scuttled, and actually suc- 
ceeded in reaching the friendly shadow of the 
holly hedge unharmed ; but that was probably 
because they felt so certain of cutting him off at 
their pleasure. 

On tiptoe and trembling went the General 
along the narrow paths, green with damp, and 
latticed by the shadows which branches cast in 
the sickly moonlight, until — just when he was 
almost clear of the gloom — his knees bent under 
him ; for there, at the end of the walk, against 
the starry sky, stood a towering figure, with 
bristling feather head-dress, and tomahawk 
poised. 

**Oh, please, sir, dont!" he faltered, and shut 
his eyes, expecting the Indian to bound upon 
him. But when he opened his eyes again, 
the savage was gone ! He must have slipped 
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behind a ragged old yew which had once been 
clipped and trimmed to look like a chess-king. 

Clarence Tinling tottered on through the shrub- 
bery, which was full of terrors. Warriors, stealthy 
and cruel, lurked behind every rustling laurel ; far 
away on the lawn he saw their spears through the 
tall pampas grass ; he heard them chirping, cluck- 
ing, and grunting in every direction ?is they lay 
in wait for him, until at last he gained the broad 
gravel path, at the end of which — oh, how far 
away they seemed!— were the three lighted 
windows of the drawing-room. He could see 
the interior quite plainly, and the group round 
the piano where the shaded lamp made a spot 
of brilliant colour. What were they all doing.'* 
Were they huddled together, waiting, watching, 
in an agony of suspense ? Nothing of the kind : 
it will be scarcely credited, perhaps, but this 
heartless domestic circle were positively passing 
the time with music, as if nothing were happen- 
ing! . 

If only he could reach that bright drawing- 
room before the rush came ! He felt that there 
were lithe forms stealing along behind the flower- 
beds. He dared not run, but dragged his heavy 
feet along the gravel ; and then, all at once, from 
the rhododendron bushes rose a wild, unearthly 
yell. He could bear it no longer; he would 
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make one last effort, even if they tomahawked 
him on the very verandah. 

Somehow — he never knew how — he found him- 
self, wild with terror,, scarcely able to speak, in 
the midst of that quiet musical party. 

'* The Red Indians!" he gasped. '' Don't let 
them get me ! Save me — hide me somewhere ! " 
and he remembered afterwards that he made a 
mad endeavour to get inside the piano. 

He was instantly surrounded by the astonished 
family. "My dear Clarence," said Mrs. Jolliffe, 
"youVe perfectly safe— you've been frightening 
yourself with your own game. There are no 
Indians here." 

Another howl from the shrubbery seemed to 
contradict her. ** There, didn't you hear that?" 
he cried. ** Oh, you won't believe me till it's too 
late! There are hundreds of them round the 
stockade. They may have scalped Jack and Guy 
by this time ! " 

** And why ain't you being scalped too?" in- 
quired Uncle Lambert. 

"I'm sure you needn't talk! he retorted; 
" you weren't any more anxious to fight than I am." 

" But isn't that different ? I thought you had 
fought them before, and conquered ? " 

"Then you thought wrong! Those — those 
weren't real Indians — I made them up, then !" 
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"Now weVe got it!" said Uncle Lambert. 
" Well, Master Clarence, you ve made your little 
confession, and now it's my turn — I made Yellow 
Vulture up ! " 

"Are you sure — really sure — on your honour ? " 
he asked eagerly. 

" Honest Injun ! " said Lambert. " You see, I 
began to think the military business was getting 
rather overdone ; the army, like Wordsworth s 
world, was ** too much with us," and it occurred 
to me to see whether the General's courage would 
stand an outside test — so I composed that little 
challenge. Yes, you see before you the only 
Wah Na Sa Pash Boo — no others are genuine ! " 

Tinling felt that those girls were laughing at 
him ; they had probably been in the secret for 
some time ; but he could not care much just then 
— the relief was so delicious ! 

" It was too bad of you, Lambert," said Mrs. 
Jolliffe. ** He was really horribly frightened, and 
there are those other two down in the stockade 
all alone — you might have thought of that — they 
will be half out of their minds by this time ! " 

"My dear Cecilia," was the reply, "dont be 
uneasy, I did think of it. The moment they 
begin to feel at all uncomfortable they have direc- 
tions to open a certain packet which explains the 
whole thing. If the gallant General had not been 
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in quite such a hurry, he would have spared him- 
self this unpleasant experience." 

" Let's all go down, and see how they're getting 
on," said Hazel. 

** I know this," said the General sullenly, "they 
were in quite as big a funk as I was ! " 

** Then why didn't they run in, and ask to be 
hidden too? " inquired Hilary. 

**Why.'* Because they didn't dare!" retorted 
Tinling, boldly. 

** You know," he remarked to Cecily, as they 
were going down together through the warm 
darkness, " it's not fair of your uncle to play these 
tricks on fellows." 

** Perhaps it isn't quite," said Cecily, impar- 
tially ; ** but then he didn't begin, did he ? " 

**Ahoy!" shouted Uncle Lambert, as they 
neared the stockade, and he was answered by a 
ringing cheer from the fortress. 

**Come on — we aren't afraid of you! Don't 
skulk there — see what you'll get ! " And a volley 
of peas, corks, and small shot flew about their 
ears. 

Lambert Jolliffe ran forward : " Hi, stop that I 
spare our lives ! " he cried, laughing. ** Jack, you 
young rascal, put down that confounded popgun 
— can't you see we're not Red Indians? " 

" What, is it you, uncle ? " said Guy, in a rather 
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crestfallen tone. "Where are the Red Indians 
then ? " 

** They had to go up to town to see their 
dentist But do you mean to say you haven't 
opened my envelope after all ? " 

** I thought you told us it was only in case we 
got frightened ? " said Jack. 

" What does the General say to that ? " cried 
Lambert — but Clarence Tinling was nowhere to 
be found. He had slipped off to his bedroom, 
and the next morning he announced at breakfast 
that he ** thought his people would be wanting 
him at home." 

So the army was disbanded, for there was a 
general disarmament, and on the afternoon after 
Tinlings departure the entire JoUiffe family 
engaged in a grand cricket match, when lazy 
Uncle Lambert came out unexpectedly strong as 
an overhand bowler. 
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ER name was Priscilla Prodgers, and 
she was a very good little girl 
indeed. So good was she, in fact, 
that she could not help being 
aware of it herself, and that is 
a stage to which very many 
quite excellent persons never succeed in attaining. 
She was only just a child, it is true, but she had 
read a great many beautiful story-books, and so 
she knew what a powerful reforming influence a 
childish and innocent remark, or a youthful 
example, or a happy combination of both, can 
exert over grown-up people. And early in life- 
she was but eleven at the date of this history — 
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early in life she had seen clearly that her mission 
was to reform her family and relatives generally. 
This was a heavy task for one so young, particu- 
larly in Priscilla's case, for, besides a father, 
mother, brother, and sister, in whom she could 
not but discern many and serious failings, she 
possessed an aunt who was addicted to insin- 
cerity, two female cousins whose selfishness and 
unamiability were painful to witness, and a male 
cousin who talked slang and was so worldly that 
he habitually went about in yellow boots ! Never- 
theless Priscilla did not flinch, although, for some 
reason, her earnest and unremitting efforts had 
hitherto failed to produce any deep impression. 
At times she thought this was owing to the fact 
that she tried to reform all her family together, 
and that her best plan would be to take each one 
separately, and devote- her whole energies to 
improving that person alone. But then she never 
could make up her mind which member of the 
family to begin with. It is small wonder that she 
often felt a little disheartened, but even that was 
a cheering symptom, for in the books it is generally 
just when the little heroine becomes most dis- 
couraged that the seemingly impenitent relative 
exhibits the first sign of softening. 

So Priscilla persevered: sometimes with merely 
a shocked glance of disapproval, which she had 
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practised before the looking-glass until she could 
do it perfectly ; sometimes with some tender, 
tactful little hint " Don't you think, dear papa," 



"Don'l you ttini you Could write your newspaper article on some 
Mtr day." 

she would say softly, on a Sunday morning, 
"don't you i^ink you could write your newspaper 
article on some piAer day — is it a work of rea/ 
necessity ? " Or she would ask her mother, who 
was certainly fond of wearing pretty things. 
" How much bread for poor starving people 
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would the price of your new bonnet buy, mother ? 
I should so like to work it out on my little 
slate ! " 

Then she would remind her brother Alick that 
it would be so much better if, instead of wasting 
his time in playing with silly little tin soldiers, he 
would try to learn as much as he could before he 
was sent to school ; while she was never tired of 
quoting to her sister Betty the line, ** Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever ! " which 
Betty, quite unjustly, interpreted to mean that 
Priscilla thought but poorly of her sister's intel- 
lectual capacity. Once when, as a great treat, . 
the children were allowed to read ** Ivanhoe " 
aloud, Priscilla declined to participate until she 
had conscientiously read up the whole Norman 
period in her English history ; and on another 
occasion she cried bitterly on hearing that her 
mother had arranged for them to learn dancing, 
and even endured bread and water for an entire 
day rather than consent to acquire an accomplish- 
ment which she feared, from what she had read, 
would prove a snare. On the second day — well, 
there was roast beef and Yorkshire pudding for 
dinner, and Priscilla yielded ; but she made the 
resolution — and kept it too — that, if she went to 
the dancing class, she would firmly refuse to take 
the slightest pains to learn a single step. 
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I only mention all these traits to show that 
Priscilla really was an unusually good child, which 
makes it the more sad and strange that her family 
should have profited so little by her example. 
She was neither loved nor respected as she ought 
to have been, I am grieved to say. Her papa, 
when he was not angry, made the cruellest fun of 
her mild reproofs ; her mother continued to spend 
money on dresses and bonnets, and even allowed 
the maid to say that her mistress was ** not at 
home," when she was merely unwilling to receive 
visitors. Alick and Betty, too, only grew more 
exasperated when Priscilla urged them to keep 
their tempers, and altogether she could not help 
feeling how wasted and thrown away she was in 
such a circle. 

But she never quite lost heart ; her papa was a 
literary man and wrote tales, some of which she 
feared were not as true as they affected to be, 
while he invariably neglected to insert a moral 
in any of them ; frequently she dropped little 
remarks before him with apparent carelessness, 
in the hope that he might put them in print — but 
he never did ; she never could recognise herself 
as a character in any of his stories, and so at last 
she gave up reading them at all ! 

But one morning she came more near to giving 
up in utter despair than ever before. Only the 
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previous day she had been so hopeful ! her father 
had really seemed to be beginning to appreciate 
his little daughter, and had presented her with 
sixpence in the new coinage to put in her money- 
box. This had emboldened her to such a degree 
that, happening on the following morning to hear 
him ejaculate ** Confound it!" she had, pressing 
one hand to her beating heart and laying the 
other hand softly upon his shoulder (which is the 
proper attitude on these occasions), reminded him 
that such an expression was scarcely less repre- 
hensible than actual bad language. Upon which 
her hard-hearted papa had told her, almost 
sharply, ''not to be a little prig ! '' 

Priscilla forgave him, of course, and freely, 
because he was her father and it was her duty to 
bear with him ; but she felt the injustice deeply, 
for all that. Then, when she went up into the 
nursery, Alick and Betty made a frantic uproar, 
merely because she insisted on teaching them the 
moves in chess, when they perversely wanted 
to play Halma! So, feeling baffled and sick 
at heart, she had put on her hat and run out 
all alone to a quiet lane near her home, where she 
could soothe her troubled mind by thinking over 
the ingratitude and lack of appreciation with 
which her efforts were met. 

She had not gone very far up the lane when 
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she saw, seated on a bench, a bent old woman in 
a poke-bonnet with a crutch-handled stick in her 
hands, and this old woman Priscilla (who was 
very quick of observation) instantly guessed to be 
a fairy — in which, as it fell out, she was perfectly 
right. 

" Good-day, my pretty child ! " croaked the old 
dame. 

" Good-day to you, ma am ! " answered Priscilla 
politely (for she knew that it was not only right 
but prudent to be civil to fairies, particularly when 
they take the form of old women). ** But, if you 
please, you mustn't call me pretty — because I am 
not. At least," she added, for she prided herself 
upon her truthfulness, ''nox. exactly pr^lty. And 
I should hate to be always thinking about my 
looks, like poor Milly — she s our housemaid, you 
know — and I so often have to tell her that she did 
not make her own face." 

** I don't alarm you, I see," said the old crone ; 
" but possibly you are not aware that you're 
talking to a fairy } " 

" Oh. yes, I am — but Tm not a bit afraid, 
because, you see, fairies can only hurt Sad 
children." 

"Ah, and you're a good little child — that's not 
difficult to see ! " 

"They don't see it at home!" said Priscilla,, 
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with a sad little sigh, *'or they would listen more 
when I tell them of things they oughtn't to do." 

"And what things do they do that they 
oughtn't to, my child — if you don't mind telling 
me?" 

"Oh, I dont mind in the least!'' Priscilla 
hastened to assure her ; and then she told the old 
woman all her family's faults, and the trial it was 
to bear with them and go on trying to induce 
them to mend their ways. " And papa is getting 
worse than ever," she concluded dolefully ; "only 
fancy, this very morning, he called me a little 

" Tut, tut ! " said the fairy sympathetically, 
** deary, deary me! So he called you that, did 
he ? — * a little prig ! ' And you, too ! Ah, the 
world s coming to a pretty pass ! I suppose, now, 
your papa and the rest of them have got it into 
their heads that you are too young and too inex- 
perienced to set up as their adviser — is that it? " 
' " Tm afraid so," admitted Priscilla; "but we 
mustn't blame them," she added gently, "we 
must remember that they don't know any better 
— mustn't we, ma'am ? " 

" You sweet child ! " said the old lady with 
enthusiasm ; " I must see if I can't do something 
to help you, though I'm not the fairy I used to be 
' — still, there are tricks I can manage still, if I'm 
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put to it. What you want is something that will 
prove to them that they ought to pay more 
attention to you, eh ? — something there can be no 
possible mistake about ? " 

"Yes!" cried Priscilla eagerly, "and — ^and — 
how would it be if you changed them into some* 
thing else, just to show them, and then I could 
ask for them to be transformed back again, you 
know ? '* 

" What an ingenious little thing you are ! " ex- 
claimed the fairy ; " but, let us see— if you came 
home and found your cruel papa doing duty as the 
family hatstand, or strutting about as a Cochin 
* China fowl " 

**Oh, yes ; and Td leed him every day, till he 
was sorry ? " interrupted the warm-hearted little 
girl impulsively. 

**Ah, but you're so hasty, my dear. Who 
would write all the clever articles and tales to 
earn bread and meat for you all ? — fowls can't use 
a pen. No, we must find a prettier trick than* 
that — there was one I seem to remember, long, 
long ago, performing for a good little ill-used girl, 
just like you, my dearie, just like you! Now 
what was it "i some gift I gave her whenever she 
opened her lips *' 

"Why, / remember — how funny that you 
should have forgotten! Whenever she opened 
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her lips, roses, and diamonds, and rubies fell out 

That would be the very thing ! Then they*d have 

to attend to me ! Oh, do be a kind old fairy and * 

give me a gift like that — do, do I " 

** Now, don't be so impetuous ! You forget that 
this is not the time of year for roses, and, as for 
jewels, well, I don't think I can be very far wrong 
in supposing that you open your lips pretty fre- 
quently in the course of the day ? " 

**Alick does call me a *mag,'" said Priscilla ;, 
" but that's wrong, because I never speak without 
having something to say. I don't think people 
ought to — it may do so much harm ; mayn't it ? " 

" Undoubtedly. But, anyhow, if we made it ^ 

every time you opened your lips, you would soon 
ruin me in precious stones, that's plain ! No, 
I think we had better say that the jewels shall 
only drop when you are saying something you 
wish to be particularly improving — how will that 
do ? " 

*' Very nicely indeed, ma'am, thank you," said 
Priscilla, "because, you see, it comes to just the 
same thing." 

" Ah, well, try to be as economical of your good 
things as you can — remember that in these hard 
times a poor old fairy's riches are not as inex^ 
haustible as they used to be." 

" And jewels really will drop out ? " 
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" Whenever they are wanted to * point a moral 
and adorn a tale,' " said the old woman (who, for a 
fairy, was particularly well-read). ** There, run 
along home, do, and scatter your pearls before 
your relations," 

It need scarcely be said that Priscilla was only 
too willing to obey ; she ran all the way home 
with a light heart, eager to exhibit her wonderful 
gift. ** How surprised they will be!" she was 
thinking. *^ If it had been Betty, instead of me, I 
suppose she would have come back talking toads t 
It would have been a good lesson for her — but 
still, toads are nasty things, and it would have 
been rather unpleasant for the rest of us. I think 
I won't tell Betty where I met the fairy." 

She came in and took her place demurely at the 
family luncheon, which was the children's dinner ; 
they were all seated already, including her father, 
v/ho had got through most of his writing in the 
course of the morning. 

** Now make haste and eat your dinner, Pris- 
cilla," said her mother, **or it will be quite 
cold." 

** I always let it get a little cold, mother," 
replied the good little girl, "so that I mayn't 
come to think too much about eating, you know." 

As she uttered this remark, she felt a jewel pro- 
ducing itself in some mysterious way from the tip 
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of her tongue, and saw it fall with a clatter into 
her plate. " TU pretend not to notice anything/' 
she thought. 

" Hullo ! " exclaimed Alick, pausing in the act 
of mastication, ** I say — Prissie T' 

"If you ask mother, Tm sure she will tell you 
that it is most ill-mannered to speak with your 
mouth full," said Priscilla, her speech greatly im- 
peded by an immense emerald. 

" I like that ! " exclaimed her rude brother ; 
** who's speaking with their mouth full now ?" 

** * Their ' is not grammar, dear," was Priscilla's 
only reply to this taunt, as she delicately ejected a 
pearl, **you should say her mouth full." For 
Priscilla's grammar was as good as her principles, 

" But really, Priscilla, dear," said her mother, 
who felt some embarrassment at so novel an expe- 
rience as being obliged to find fault with her little 
daughter, ** you should not eat sweets just before 
dinner, and — and couldn't you get rid of them in 
some other manner ? " 

** Sweets ! " cried Priscilla, considerably annoyed 
at being so misunderstood, ** they are not sweets^ 
mother. Look ! " And she offered to submit one 
for inspection. 

** If I may venture to express an opinion,** 
observed her father, '* I would rather that a child 
of mine should suck sweets than coloured beads, 
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and in either case I object to having them 
prominently forced upon my notice at meal-times. 
But I daresay Tm wrong. I generally am." 

" Papa is quite right, dear," said her mother, 
" it is such a dangerous habit — suppose you were 
to swallow one, you know ! Put them in the fire, 
like a good girl, and go on with your dinner." 

Priscilla rose without a word, her cheeks 
crimsoning, and dropped the pearl, ruby, and 
emerald, with great accuracy, into the very centre 
of the fire. This done, she returned to her seat, 
and went on with her dinner in silence, though 
her feelings prevented her from eating very 
much. 

" If they choose to think my pearls are only 
beads, or jujubes, or acidulated drops," she said to 
herself, bitterly, " I won't waste any more on 
them, that's all! I won't open my lips again, 
except to say quite ordinary things — so there ! " 

If Priscilla had not been such a very good little 
girl, you might almost have thought she was in 
a temper ; but she was not, — her feelings were 
wounded, that was all, which is quite a different 
thing. 

That afternoon, her aunt Margarine, Mrs. 
Hoyle, came to call. She was the aunt whom we 
have already mentioned as being given to in- 
sincerity ; she was not well off, and had a 
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tendency to flatter people ; but Priscilla was fond 
of her notwithstanding, and she had never 
detected her in any insincerity towards herself. 
She was sent into the drawing-room to entertain 
her aunt until her mother was ready to come 
down, and her aunt, as usual, overwhelmed her 
with affectionate admiration. " How pretty and 
well you are looking, my pet! " she began, **and 
oh, what a beautiful frock you have on ! " 

**The little silkworms wore it before I did, 
aunt," said Priscilla, modestly. 

** How sweet of you to say so ! But they never 

looked half so well in it, Til be bou Why, my 

child, youVe dropped a stone out of a brooch or 
something. Look — on the carpet there ! " 

*'Oh,'' said Priscilla, carelessly, **it was out of 
my mouth — not out of a brooch, I never wear 
jewellery. I think jewellery makes people grow 
so conceited ; don't you, Aunt Margarine ? " 

**Yes, indeed, dearest — indeed you are so 
right ! " said her aunt (who wore a cameo-brooch 
as large as a tart upon her cloak), '*and — and 
surely that can't be a diamond in your lap ? " 

" Oh, yes, it is. I met a fairy this morning in 

the lane and so " and here Priscilla proceeded 

to narrate her wonderful experience. ** I thought 
it might perhaps make papa and mamma value me 
a little more than they do," she said wistfully, as 
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she finished her story, ** but they don't take the 
least notice ; they made me put the jewels on the 
fire — they did, really ! " 

" What blindness ! *' cried her aunt ; '* how can 
people shut their eyes to such a treasure ? And 
— and may I just have one look? What, you 
really don't want them? — I may keep them for 
my very own ? You precious love ! Ah, I know 
a humble home where you Would be appreciated 
at your proper worth. What would I not give 
for my poor naughty Belle and Cathie to have 
the advantage of seeing more of such a cousin ! " 

" I don't know whether I could do them much 
good," said Priscilla, ** but I would try my best." 

** I am sure you would ! " said Aunt Margarine, 
" and now, dearest sweet, I am going to ask your 
dear mamma to spare you to us for just a little 
while ; we must both beg very hard." 

" rU go and tell nurse to pack my things now, 
and then I can go away with you," said the little 

girl. 

When her mother heard of the invitation, she 
consented quite willingly. **To tell you the 
truth. Margarine," she said, " I shall be very glad 
for the child to have a change. She seems a little 
unhappy at home with us, and she behaved most 
unlike her usual self at lunch ; it catit be natural 
for a child of her age to chew large glass beads. 
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Did your Cathie and Belle ever do such a 
thing?" 

" Never," said Aunt Margarine, coughing. ** It 
is a habit that certainly ought to be checked, and 
I promise you, my dear Lucy, that if you will 
only trust Priscilla to me, I will take away any- 
thing of that kind the very moment I find it. 
And I do think, poor as we are, we shall manage 
to make her feel at home. We are all so fond of 
your sweet Priscilla ! " 

So the end of it was that Priscilla went to stay 
with her aunt that very afternoon, and her family 
bore the parting with the greatest composure. 

" I can't give you nice food, or a pretty bed- 
room to sleep in such as you have at home," said 
her kind aunt. **We are very plain people, my 
pet ; but at least we can promise you a warm 
welcome." 

" Oh, auntie," protested Priscilla, **you mustn't 
think I mind a little hardship! Why, if beds 
weren't hard and food not nicely cooked now and 
then, we should soon grow too luxurious to ^o 
our duty, and that would be so very bad for 
us! 

**Oh, what beauties!'' cried her aunt involun- 
tarily, as she stooped to recover several sparkling 
gems from the floor of the cab. " I mean — it's 
better to pick them up, dear, don't you think } 
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they might get in people's way, you know. 
What a blessing you will be in our simple home ! 
I want you to do all you can to instruct your 
cousins ; don't be afraid of telling them of any 
faults you may happen to see. Poor Cathie and 
Belle, I fear they are very far from being all they 
should be ! " and Aunt Margarine heaved a sigh. 

*' Never mind, auntie; they will be better in 
time, I am sure. / wasn't always a good girl." 

Priscilla thoroughly enjoyed the first few days 
of her visit ; even her aunt was only too grateful 
for instruction, and begged that Priscilla would 
tell her, quite candidly, of any shortcomings she 
might notice. And Priscilla, very kindly and 
considerately, always did tell her. Belle and 
Catherine were less docile, and she saw that 
it would take her some time to win their esteem 
and affection ; but this was just what Priscilla 
liked : it was the usual experience of the heroines 
in the books, and much more interesting, too, 
than conquering her cousins hearts at once. 

Still, both Catherine and Belle persistently 
hardened their hearts against their gentle little 
cousin in the unkindest way ; they would scarcely 
speak to her, and chose to make a grievance out 
of the fact that one or other of them was obliged, 
by their mother s strict orders, to be constantly in 
attendance upon her, in order to pick up and 
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bring Mrs. Hoyle all the jewels that Priscilla 
scattered in profusion wherever she went. 

" If you would only carry a plate about with 
you, Priscilla," complained Belle one day, "you 
could catch the jewels in thaL" 
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" But I don't want to catch the jewels, dear 
Belle," said Priscilla, with a playful but very 
sweet smile; "if other people prize such things, 
that is not my fault, is it ? Jewels do not make 
people any happier, Belle ! " 

" 1 should think not ! " exclaimed Belle. " I'm 
sure my back perfectly aches with stooping, and 
so does Cathie's. There ! that big topaz has just 
gone and rolled under the sideboard, and mother 
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will be so angry if I don't get it out ! 1 1 is too 
bad of you, Priscilla! / believe you do it on 
purpose ! " 

" Ah, you will know me better some day, dear,*' 
was the gentle response. 

"Well, at all events, I think you might be 
naughty just now and then, Prissie, and give 
Cathie and me a half-holiday.'* 

" I would do anything else to please you, dear, 
but not that ; you must not ask me to do what is 
impossible." 

Alas ! not even this angelic behaviour, not even 
the loving admonitions, the tender rebukes, the 
shocked reproaches that fell, accompanied by per- 
fect cascades of jewels, from the lips of our pattern 
little Priscilla, succeeded in removing the utterly 
unfounded prejudices of her cousins, though it 
was some consolation to feel that she was gra- 
dually acquiring a most beneficial influence over 
her aunt, who called Priscilla **her little con- 
science." For, you see, Priscilla's conscience had 
so little to do on her own account that it was 
always at the service of other people, and indeed 
quite enjoyed being useful, as was only natural to 
a conscientious conscience which felt that it could 
never have been created to be idle. 

Very soon another responsibility was added to 
little Priscilla's burdens. Her cousin Dick, the 
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worldly one with the yellow boots, came home 
after his annual holiday, which, as he was the 
junior clerk in a large bank, he was obliged to 
take rather late in the year. She had looked 
forward to his return with some excitement. 
Dick, she knew, was frivolous and reckless in his 
habits — he went to the theatre occasionally and 
frequently spent an evening in playing billiards 
and smoking cigars at a friend's house. There 
would be real credit in reforming poor cousin 
Dick. 

He was not long, of course, in hearing of Pris- 
cilla's marvellous endowment, and upon the first 
occasion they were alone together treated her 
with a respect and admiration which he had very 
certainly never shown her before. 

*' You're wonderful, Prissie ! " he said ; '* Td no 
idea you had it in you ! " 

*' Nor had I, Dick ; but it shows that even a 
little girl can do something." 

** I should rather think so ! and— and the way 
you look — as grave as a judge all the time! 
Prissie, I wish you'd tell me how you manage it, 
I wouldn't tell a soul." 

** But I don't know, Dick, I only talk and the 
jewels come — that is all." 

** You artful little girl ! you can keep a secret, 
I see, but so can I. And you might tell me how 
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you do the trick. What put you up to the dodge ? 
I'm to be trusted, I assure you." 

" Dick, you can't -you niustn't-^think there is 
any trickery about it ! How can you believe I 
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could be such a wicked little girl as to play 
tricks? It was an old fairy that gave me the 
gift. I'm sure I don't know why — unless she 
thought that I was a good child and deserved 
to be encouraged." 

" By Jove ! " cried Dick, " I never knew you 
were half such fun ! " 
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** I am not fun, Dick. I think fun is generally 
so very vulgar, and oh, I wish you wouldn't say 
* by Jove!* Surely you know he was a heathen 
god ! " 

*' I seem to have heard of him in some such 
capacity," said Dick. ** I say, Prissie, what a 
ripping big ruby ! " 

** Ah, Dick, Dick, you are like the others !. Tm 
afraid you think more of the jewels than any 
words I may say — and yet jewels are common 
enouorh ! " 

*' They seem to be with you. Pearls, too, and 
such fine ones! Here, Priscilla, take them; 
they're your property." 

Priscilla put her hands behind her : " No, 
indeed, Dick, they are of no use to me. Keep 
them, please ; they may help to remind you ot 
what I have said." 

'* It's awfully kind of you," said Dick, looking 
really touched. *' Then — since you put it in that 
way — thanks, I will, Priscilla. I'll have them 
made into a horse-shoe pin." 

*' You mustn't let it make you too fond of dress^ 
then," said Priscilla; **but I'm afraid you're that 
already, Dick." 

*' A diamond!" he cried; **go on, Priscilla, 
I'm listening — pitch into me, it will do me a lot 
of good ! 
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But Priscilla thought it wisest to say no more 
just then. 

That night after Priscilla and Cathie and Belle 
had gone to bed, Dick and his mother sat up 
talking until a late hour. 

** Is dear little cousin Priscilla to be a per- 
manency in this establishment?" began her 
cousin, stifling a yawn, for there had been a 
rather copious flow of precious stones during the 
evening. 

** Well, I shall keep her with us as long as 
I can," said Mrs. Hoyle, **shes such a darling, 
and they don't seem to want her at home. Tm 
sure, limited as my means are, Tm most happy ta 
have such a visitor." 

*' She seems to pay her way — only her way is a 
trifle trying at times, isn't it ? She lectured me 
for half an hour on end without a single check ! " 

** Are you sure you picked them all up, dear 
boy ? " 

** Got a few of the best in my waistcoat-pocket 
now. Tm afraid I scrunched a pearl or two^ 
though : they were all over the place, you know. 
I suppose you've been collecting too, mater ? " 

*' I picked up one or two," said his mother ; " I 
should think I must have nearly enough now 
to fill a bandbox. And that brings me to what I 
wanted to consult you about, Richard. How are 
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we to dispose of them ? She has given them all 



to me." 



**You haven't done anything with them yet, 
then ? " 

*' How could I ? I have been obh'ged to stay 
at home : I've been so afraid of letting that 
precious child go out of my sight for a single 
hour, for fear some unscrupulous persons might 
get hold of her. I thought that perhaps, when 
you came home^ you would dispose of the jewels 
for me." 

*' But, mater," protested Dick, " I can't go 
about asking who'll buy a whole bandbox full of 
jewels ! " 

** Oh, very well, then ; I suppose we must go 
on living this hugger-mugger life when we have 
the means of being as rich as princes, just because 
you are too lazy and selfish to take a little 
trouble ! " 

** I know something about these things," said 
Dick. ** I know a fellow who's a diamond mer- 
chant, and it's not so easy to sell a lot of valuable 
stones as you seem to imagine, mother. And 
then Priscilla really overdoes it, you knoW — why, 
if she goes on like this, she'll make diamonds as 
cheap as currants ! " 

''/should have thought that was a reason for 
selling them as soon as possible ; but I'm only a 
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woman, and of course my opinion is worth nothing ! 
Still, you might take some of the biggest to your 
friend, and accept whatever he'll give you for 
them — there are plenty more, you needn't haggle 
over the price." 

** He'd want to know all about them, and what 
should I say ? I can't tell him a cousin of mine 
produces them whenever she feels disposed." 

** You could say they have been in the family 
for some time, and you are obliged to part with 
them ; I don't ask you to tell a falsehood, 
Richard." 

'* Well, to tell you the honest truth," said Dick, 
** rd rather have nothing to do with it. I'm not 
proud, but I shouldn't like it to get about among 
our fellows at the bank that I went about hawking 
diamonds." 

** But you stupid, undutiful boy, don't you see 
that you could leave the bank — you need never 
do anything any more — we should all live rich and 
happy somewhere in the country, if we could 
only sell those jewels ! And you won't do that 
one little thing ! " 

-Well," said Dick, " I'll think over it. I'll see 
what I can do." 

And his mother knew that it was perfectly use- 
less to urge him any further ; for, in some things, 
Dick was as obstinate as a mule, and, in others. 
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far too easy-going and careless ever to succeed In 
life. He had promised to think over it, however, 
and she had to be contented with that. 

On the evening following this conversation 
cousin Dick entered the sitting-room the moment 
after his return from the city, and found his 
mother to all appearances alone. 

** What a dear sweet little guileless angel cousin 
Priscilla is, to be sure ! " was his first remark. 

** Then you have sold some of the stones ! '* 
cried Aunt Margarine. ** Sit down, like a good 
boy, and tell me all about it.'* 

**Well," said Dick, " I took the finest diamonds 
and rubies and pearls that escaped from that 
saintlike child last night in the course of some 
extremely disparaging comments on my character 
and pursuits — I took those jewels to Faycett and 
Rosewater's in New Bond Street — you know the 
shop, on the right-hand side as you go up " 

** Oh, go on, Dick ; go on — never mind where 
it is — how much did you get for them ? " 

** Tm coming to that ; keep cool, dear mamma. 
Well, I went in, and I saw the manager, and 
I said : * I want you to make these up into a 
horse-shoe scarf-pin for me.' " 

** You said that ! You never tried to sell one.^ 
Oh, Dick, you are too provoking ! '* 

** Hold on, mater ; I haven't done yet. So the 
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manager — a very gentlemanly person, rather thin 
on the top of the head — not that that affects his 
business capacities ; for, after all " 

'* Dick, do you want to drive me frantic ? '* 

** I can't conceive any domestic occurrence 
which would be more distressing or generally in- 
convenient, mother dear. You do interrupt a 
fellow so ! I forget where I was now — oh, the 
manager, ah, yes ! Well, the manager said, * We 
shall be very happy to have the stones made in 
any design you may select' — jewellery, by the 
way, seems to exercise a most refining influence 
upon the manners : this man had the deportment 
of a duke — *you may select,' he said; *but 
of course I need not tell you that none of these 
stones are genuine/ '* 

** Not genuine ! " cried Aunt Margarine, ex- 
citedly. ** They must be — he was lying ! " 

** West-end jewellers never lie," said Dick ; ** but 
naturally, when he said that, I told him I should 
like to have some proof of his assertion. * Will 
you take the risk of testing ? ' said he. * Test 
away, my dear man ! " said I. So he brought 
a little wheel near the emerald — * whizz ! ' and 
away went the emerald! Then he let a drop 
of something fall on the ruby — and it fizzled 
up for all the world like pink champagne. * Go 
on, don't mind me ! ' I told him, so he touched 
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the diamond with an electric wire—* phit ! ' and 
there was only something that looked like the ash 
of a shocking bad cigar. Then the pearls — and 
they popped like so many air-balloons. ' Are you 
satisfied ? * he asked. 

** * Oh, perfectly, ' said I, ' you needn*t trouble 
about the horse-shoe pin now. Good evening,* 
and so I came away, after thanking him for his 
very amusing scientific experiments." 

**And do you believe that the jewels are all 
shams, Dick .'^— do you really?" 

*' I think it so probable that nothing on earth 
will induce me to offer a single one for sale. I 
should never hear the last of it at the bank. No, 
mater, dear little Priscilla's sparkling conversa- 
tion may be unspeakably precious from a moral 
point of view, but it has no commercial value. 
Those jewels are bogus — shams every stone of 
them ! " 

Now, all this time our heroine had been sitting 
unperceived in a corner behind a window-curtain, 
reading the '' Wide, Wide World," a work which 
she was never weary of perusing. Some children 
would have come forward earlier, but Priscilla 
was never a forward child, and she remained 
as quiet as a little mouse up to the moment when 
she could control her feelings no longer. 

** It isn't true ! " she cried passionately, bursting 
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out of her retreat and confronting her cousin ; 
** its cruel and unkind to say my jewels are shams ! 
They are real — they are, they are ! " 

** Hullo, Prissie ! " said her abandoned cousin ; 
**so you combine jewel-dropping with eaves- 
dropping, eh ? " 

** How dare you ! " cried Aunt Margarine, almost 
beside herself, **you odious little prying minx, 
setting up to teach your elders and your betters 
with your cut and dried priggish maxims ! When 
I think how I have petted and indulged you all 
this time, and borne with the abominable litter 
you left in every room you entered — and now 
to find you are only a little, conceited, hypocritical 
impostor — oh, why haven't I words to express my 
contempt for such conduct — why am I dumb 
at such a moment as this ? " 

**Come, mother," said her son soothingly, 
** that's not such a bad beginning ; I should call 
it fairly fluent and expressive, myself." 

** Be quiet, Dick! Tm speaking to this wicked 
child, who has obtained our love and sympathy 
and attention on false pretences, for which she 
ought to be put in prison — yes, in prison, for such 
a heartless trick on relatives who can ill afford to 
be so cruelly disappointed ! '* 

" But, aunt!" expostulated poor Priscilla, **you 
always said you only kept the jewels as souvenirs, 
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and that it did you so much good to hear me 
talk ! " 

** Don't argue with me^ miss! If I had known 
the stones were wretched tawdry imitations, do 
you imagine for an instant ? " 

** Now, mother," said Dick, ** be fair — they 
were uncommonly good imitations, you must 
admit that ! " 

** Indeed, indeed I thought they were real, the 
fairy never told me ! *' 

"After all," said Dick, '^it's not Priscillas 
fault. She can't help it if the stones aren't real, 
and she made up for quality by quantity anyhow ; 
didn't you, Prissie ? " 

** Hold your tongue, Richard ; she could help 
it, she knew it all the time, and she's a hateful, 
sanctimonious little stuck-up viper, and so I tell 
her to her face ! " 

Priscilla could scarcely believe that kind, in- 
dulgent, smooth-spoken Aunt Margarine could 
be addressing such words to her ; it frightened 
her so much that she did not dare to answer, 
and just then Cathie and Belle came into the 
room. 

*'Oh, mother," they began penitently, "we're 
so sorry, but we couldn't find dear Prissie any- 
where, so we haven't picked up anything the 
whole afternoon ! " 
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"Ah, my poor darlings, you shall never be your 
cousin*s slaves any more. Don't go near her, 
she s a naughty, deceitful wretch ; her jewels are 
false, my sweet loves, false ! She has imposed 
upon us all, she does not deserve to associate 
with you ! " 

" I always said Prissie s jewels looked like the 
things you get on crackers ! " said Belle, tossing 
her head. 

" Now we shall have a little rest, I hope,*' 
chimed in Cathie. 

** I shall send her home to her parents this 
very night,'* declared Aunt Margarine ; *' she shall 
not stay here to pervert our happy household 
with her miserable gewgaws / " 

Here Priscilla found her tongue. " Do you 
think I want to stay.'*" she said proudly ; ** I see 
now that you only wanted to have me here 
because — because of the horrid jewels, and I 
never knew they were false, and I let you have 
them all, every one, you know I did ; and I 
wanted you to mind what 1 said and not trouble 
about picking them up, but you would do it ! 
And now you all turn round upon me like this ! 
What have I done to be treated so ? What have 
I done?" 

"Bravo, Prissie!" cried Dick. "Mother, if 
you ask me, I think it serves us all jolly well 
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right, and it s a downright shame to bullyrag poor 
Prissie in this way ! " 

** I dont ask you/' retorted his mother, sharply ; 
** so you will kindly keep your opinions to your- 
self." 

*' Tra-la-la ! " sang rude Dick, " we are a united 
family — we are, we are, we are / " — a vulgar 
refrain he had picked up at one of the burlesque 
theatres he was only too fond of frequenting. 
' But Priscilla came to him and held out her 
hand quite gratefully and humbly. ** Thank you, 
Dick," she said ; ''you are kind, at all events. 
And I am sorry you couldn't have your horse- 
shoe pin ! " 

*'Oh, ha7tg the horse-shoe pin!" exclaimed 
Dick, and poor Priscilla was so thoroughly cast 
down that she quite forgot to reprove him. 

She was not sent home that night after all, for 
Dick protested against it in such strong terms 
that even Aunt Margarine saw that she must give 
way ; but early on the following morning Priscilla 
quitted her aunt's house, leaving her belongings 
to be sent on after her. 

She had not far to walk, and it so happened 
that her way led through the identical lane in 
which she had met the fairy. Wonderful to 
relate, there, on the very same stone and in pre- 
cisely the same attitude, sat the old lady, peering 
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out from under her poke-bonn*> and resting her 
knotty old hands on her crutch - handled 
stick ! 

Priscilla walked past with her head in the air 
pretending not to notice her, for she considered 
that the fairy had played her a most malicious 
and ill-natured trick. 

** Heyday ! " said the old lady (it is only fairies 
who can permit themselves such old-fashioned 
expressions nowadays). ** Heyday, why, here's 
my good little girl again! Isn't she going to 
speak to me ? " 

'* No, she's not," said Priscilla — but she found 
herself compelled to stop, notwithstanding. 

" Why, what's all this about ? You're not 
going to sulk with me, my dear, are you ? " 

** I think you're a very cruel, bad, unkind old 
woman for deceiving me like this ! " 

** Goodness me ! Why, didn't the jewels come, 
after all ? " 

**Yes — they came, only they were all horrid 
artificial ones — and it is a shame, it is f' cried 
poor Priscilla from her bursting heart. 

** Artificial, were they? that really is very odd! 
Can you account for that at all, now 'i " 

**Of course I can't! You told me that they 
would drop out whenever I said anything to im- 
prove people — and I was always saying something 
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improving! Aurtt had a bandbox in her room 
quite full of them." 

"Ah, youVe been very industrious, evidently; 
it s unfortunate your jewels should all have been 
artificial — most unfortunate. I don't know how to 
explain it, unless " — (and here the old lady looked 
up queerly from under her white eyelashes), 
"unless your goodness was artificial too ? " 

"How do you mean ? " asked Priscilla, feeling 
strangely uncomfortable. " I'm sure I've never 
done anything the least bit naughty— how can my 
goodness possibly be artificial ? " 

"Ah, that I can't explain; but I think (I only 
say I iAtnk, mind) that a little girl so young as 
you must have some faults hidden about her 
somewhere, and that perhaps on the whole she 
would be better employed in trying to find them 
out and cure them before she attempted to correct 
those of other people. And Tm sure it can't be 
good for any child to be always seeing herself in 
a little picture, just as she likes to fancy other 
people see her. But of course, my dear, you 
never made such a mistake as that ! " 

Priscilla turned very red, and began to scrape 
one of her feet against the other ; she was think- 
ing, and her thoughts were not at all pleasant 
ones. 

"Oh, fairy," she said at last, " I'm afraid that's 
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just what I did do. I was always thinking how 
good I was and putting everybody — papa, mamma, 
Alick, Betty, Aunt Margarine, Cathie, Belle, and 
even poor cousin Dick — right! I have been a 
horrid little hateful prig, and that s why all the 
jewels were rubbish. But, oh, shall I have to go 
on talking sham diamonds and things all the rest 
of my life ^ 

**That," said the fairy, ** depends entirely on 
yourself. You have the remedy in your own 
hands-or lips." 

**Ah, you mean I needn't talk at all.-^ But 
I must — sometimes. I couldn't bear to be dumb 
as long as I lived — and it would look so odd, 
too ! " 

** I never said you were not to open your lips 
at all. But can't you try to talk simply and 
naturally — not like little girls or boys in any 
story-books whatever — not to *show off' or im- 
prove people ; only as a girl would talk who re- 
members that, after all, her elders are quite as 
likely as she is to know what they ought or ought 
not to do and say ? " 

" I shall forget sometimes, I know I shall ! " 
said Priscilla disconsolately. 

"If you do, there will be something to remind 
you, you know. And by-and-by, perhaps, as you 
grow up you may, quite by accident, say some- 
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thing sincere and noble and true — and tnen a 
jewel will fall which will really be of value ! " 

*' No ! " cried Priscilla, " no, please! Oh, fairy, 
let me off that ! If I must drop them, let them be 
false ones to punish me — not real. I don't want 
to be rewarded any more for being good — if I 
ever am really good ! " 

** Come," said the fairy, with a much pleasanter 
smile, " you are not a hopeless case, at all events. 
It shall be as you wish, then, and perhaps it will 
be the wisest arrangement for all parties. Now 
run away home, and see how little use you can 
make of your fairy gift." 

Priscilla found her family still at breakfast. 

"Why," observed her father, raising his eye- 
brows as she entered the door, ** here's our little 
monitor— (or is it vionitress, eh, Priscilla }) — back 
again. Children, we shall all have to mind our 
p's and q's — and, indeed, our entire alphabet, 
now ! " 

" Tm sure," said her mother, kissing her fondly, 
*' Priscilla knows we're all delighted to have her 
home ! " 

" I'm not," said Alick, with all a boy's engaging 
candour. 

"Nor am I," added Betty, "it's been ever 
so much nicer at home while she's been away ! " 

Priscilla burst into tears as she hid her face 
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upon her mother s protecting shoulder. " It s 
true!" she sobbed, ** I don't deserve that you 
should be glad to see me— IVe been hateful and 
horrid, I know— but, oh, if you 11 only forgive me 
and love me and put up with me a little, Til try not 
to preach and be a prig any more — I will truly ! " 
And at this her father called her to his side and 
embraced her with a fervour he had not showa 
for a very long time. 



I should not like to go so far as to assert that 
no imitation diamond, ruby, pearl, or emerald ever 
proceeded from Priscilla's lips again. Habits are 
not cured in a day, and fairies — however old they 
may be — are still fairies ; so it did occasionally 
happen that a mock jewel made an unwelcome 
appearance after one of Priscilla's more un- 
guarded utterances. But she was always fright- 
fully ashamed and abashed by such an accident, 
and buried the imitation stones immediately in 
a corner of the garden. And as time went on 
the jewels grew smaller and smaller, and fre- 
quently dissolved upon her tongue, leaving a 
faintly bitter taste, until at last they ceased alto- 
gether, and Priscilla became as pleasant and un- 
affected a girl as she who may now be finishing^ 
this history. 
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Aunt Margarine never sent back the contents 
of that bandbox ; she kept the biggest stoiles and 
had a brooch made of them, while, as she ne^er. 
mentioned that they were false, no one out of the 
family ever so much as suspected it. 

But, for all that, she always declared that her 
niece Priscilla had bitterly disappointed her ex- 
pectations — which was perhaps the truest thing 
that Aunt Margarine ever said. 



F course . he may have been really 
a fairy prince, and I should be 
sorry to contradict any one who 
chose to say so. For he was only 
about three inches high, he had 
rose-pink cheeks and bright yellow curling locks, 
he wore a doublet and hose which fitted per- 
fectly, and a little cap and feather, all of delicately 
contrasted shades of blue — and this does seem 
an exact description of a fairy prince. 
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But then he was painted — very cleverly — but stil! 
only painted, on a slab of prepared sugar, and his 
back was a plain white blank ; while the regular 
fairies all have more than one side to them, and 
I am obliged to say that I never before happened 
to come across a real fairy prince who was nothing 
but paint and sugar. 

For all that he may, as I said before, Have beet 
a fairy prince, and whether he was or not does 
not matter in the least — for he at any rate quite 
believed he was one. 

As yet there had been very little romance or 
enchantment in his life, which, as far as he could 
remember, had all been spent in a long shop, full 
of sweet and subtle scents, where the walls were 
lined with looking-glass and fitted with shelves on 
which stood rows of glass jars containing pastilles 
and jujubes of every colour, shape, and flavour in 
the world — a shop where, in summer, a strange 
machine for making cooling drinks gurgled and 
sputtered all the day long, and in winter the large 
plate-glass windows were filled with boxes made 
of painted silk from Paris, so charmingly expen- 
sive and useless that rich people bought them 
eagerly to give to one another. 

The prince generally lay on one of the counters 
between two beds of sugar roses and violets in a 
glass case, on either side of which stood a figure 
of highly coloured plaster. 
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One was a major of some unknown regiment ; 
he had an immense head, with goggling eyes and 
a very red complexion, and this head would un- 
screw so that he could be filled with comfits, which, 
though it hurt him fearfully every time this was 
done, he was proud of, because it always astonished 
people. 

.^The other figure was an old brown gipsy 
woman in a red cloak and a striped petticoat, with 
a head which, although it wouldn't take off, was 
always nodding and grinning mysteriously from 
morning to night. 

It was to her that the prifice (for we shall have 
to call him "the prince," as I don't know his 
other name — if he ever had one) owed all his 
notions of Fairyland and his high birth. 

" You let the old ^ipsy alone for knowing a 
prince when she sees one," she would say, nodding 
at him with encouragement. ** TheyVe kept you 
out of your rights all this time ; but wait awhile, 
and see if one of these clumsy giants that are 
always bustling in and out doesn't help you; 
you'll be restored to your kingdom, never fear ! " 

But the major used to get angry at her 
prophecies : ** It's all nonsense," he used to say, 
" the boy's no more a prince than I am, and he'll 
never be noticed by anybody, unless he learns to 
unscrew his head and hold comfits — like a soldier 
and a gentleman ! " 
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However, the prince believed the gipsy, and 
every morning, as the shutters were taken down, 
and grey mist, brilliant sunshine, or brown fog 
stole into the close shop, he wondered whether 
the day had come which would see his restoration 
to his kingdom. 

And at last the day really came : some one who 
had been buying sugar violets and roses noticed 
the prince in the middle of them and bought him 
too, to his immense delight. ** What did the old 
gipsy tell you, eh ? " said the old woman, wag- 
ging her head wisely ; " you see, it has all come 
true ! " 

Even the major was convinced now, for, before 
the prince had been packed up, he whispered 
to him that if at any time he wanted a com- 
mander-in-chief, why, he knew where to send for 
him. **Yes, I will remember," said the prince; 
**and you," he added to .the gipsy, **you shall be 
my prime minister ! " — -for he was so ignorant of 
politics that he actually thought an old woman 
could be prime minister. 

And then, before he could finish saying good- 
bye and hearing their congratulations, he was 
covered with several wrappers of white paper and 
plunged into complete darkness, which he did not 
mind at all, he was so happy. 

After, that he remembered no more until he was 
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unwrapped and placed upright on the top of a 
dazzling white dome which stood in the very 
centre of a long plain, where a host of the 
strangest forms were scattered about in bewilder- 
ing confusion. 

On each side of him tall twisted trunks of 
sparkling glass and silver sprang high into the 
air, and from their tops the cool green branches 
swayed gently down, while round their bases 
velvet-petalled flowers bloomed in a bed of soft 
moss. 

Farther away, an exquisite temple, made ot 
a sort of delicate gold-coloured crystal, rose out 
of the crowd of gorgeous things that surrounded 
It, and this crowd, as the prince's eyes became 
accustomed to the splendour, gradually separated 
itself into various forms of loveliness. 

He saw curiously moulded masses of trans- 
parent amber, within which ruby and emerald 
gems glowed dimly; mounds of rose-flushed snow, 
and blocks of creamy marble ; and in the space 
between these were huge platforms of silver and 
porcelain, on which were piled heaps of treasures 
that he knew must be priceless, though he could 
not guess what they were all used for. 

But amidst all these were certain grim shapes : 
some seemed to be the carcases of fearful beasts, 
whose heads had all been struck off, but who had 
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evidently shown such courage in death that they 
had earned the respect of the brave hunters who 
had vanquished them — for rosettes had been 
pinned on their rough breasts, and their stiffened 
limbs were bound together by bright-hued 
ribbons. 

Then there was one monstrous head of some 
^ven larger brute, which could not have been 
quite killed even then, for its tawny eyes were 
still glaring with fury — the prince could easily 
have stood upright between its grinning jaws 
if he had wanted to do so ; but he had no inten- 
tion of doing any such thing, for though he was 
quite as brave as most fairy princes, he was not 
foolhardy. 

And there were big enchanted castles with no 
doors nor windows in them, and inhabited by 
restless monsters — dragons most likely — who had 
thrust their scaly black claws through the roofs. 

Perhaps he was a little frightened by some of 
the ugliest shapes at first, but he soon grew used 
to them, and had no room for any other feelings 
than pride and joy. For this was Fairyland at 
last, stranger and more beautiful than anything he 
could have dreamed of — he had come into his 
kingdom ! 

He was going to live in that lacework palace ; 
those dragons would come fawning out of their 
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lairs presently, and do homage to him ; these 
formidable dead creatures had been slain to do 
him honour ; and he was the rightful owner of all 
these treasures of gold, and silk, and gems. 

He must not forget, he thought, that he owed 
it all to the good-natured giants who had brought 
him here : so, when they came in — as of course 
they would — to pay their respects, he would thank 
them graciously and reward them liberally out of 
his new wealth. 

There was a silver giraffe, stiff and old- 
fashioned, under a palm-tree hard by, which must 
have guessed from the prince's proud gay smile 
that he was deceiving himself and had no idea of 
his real position. 

But the giraffe did not make any attempt to 
warn him, either because it had seen so many 
things all round it consumed in its day that the 
selfish fear that it too would be cut up and handed 
round some evening kept it preoccupied and 
silent, or else because, being only electro-plated 
and hollow inside, it had no feelings of any 
kind. 

By-and-by the doors opened, and delicious 
bursts of music floated into the room, mingled 
with scraps of conversation and ripples of fresh 
laughter ; servants came noiselessly in and in- 
creased the glare of a kind of sun that hung 
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above the plain, and a host of smaller lights 
suddenly started up and shone softly through 
shades of silk and paper. 

The music stopped, the laughter and voices 
grew louder and came nearer, there was the 
sound of approaching feet — and then a whole 
army of mortals surrounded the prince s kingdom. 

They were a far smaller and finer race than the 
giants he had seen hitherto, with pretty fresh 
complexions, and wearing, some of them, soft 
shimmering dresses that he thought only fairies 
ever wore. After a little confusion, they ranged 
themselves in one long line completely round the 
plain ; the taller beings glided softly about 
behind, and the prince prepared himself to re- 
ceive their congratulations with proper dignity 
and modesty. 

But these giants certainly had very odd ways 
of showing their loyalty, for they saluted him 
with a clinking and clattering so deafening that 
they would have drowned the noise of a million 
gnomes forging fairy armour, while every now 
and then came a loud report, after which a golden 
sparkling cascade fell creaming and bubbling from 
somewhere above into the crystal reservoirs pre- 
pared for it. 

It was all very gratifying, no doubt — and yet, 
though they all pretended to be honouring him. 
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no one seemed to pay him more particular atten- 
tion ; he thought perhaps they might be feeHng 
abashed in his presence, and that he must manage 
to reassure them. 

But while he was thinking how he could best 
do this, he began to bs aware that along the 
whole of that glittering plain things were being 
done without his permission which were scanda- 
lous and insulting — he saw the grisly carcases 
cut swifdy into pieces with flashing blades, or 
torn limb from limb deliberately ; all the dragons 
were attacked and overpowered, and hauled out 
unresisting from their strongholds ; even the 
fierce head was gashed hideously behind the 
ears ! 

He tried to speak and ask them what they 
meant by such audacity, but he could not make 
them hear as he could the major and the old 
gipsy ; so he was obliged to look on while one by 
one the trophies dedicated to his glory were 
changed to shapeless heaps of ruin. 

And, unless he was mistaken, the greater part 
o\ them were actually disappearing from sight 
altogether ! It seemed impossible, for where 
could they all go to ? and yet nothing now re- 
mained of the huge carcases but a meagre frame- 
work of bone, hanging together by shreds of 
skin ; the strong castles were roofless walls with 
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gaping breaches in them ; and could it be that the 
more attractive objects were beginning to melt 
away in the same mysterious manner ? Was it 
enchantment, or how — how on earth did they 
manage to do it ? 

He was no happier when he found out — for 
though, of course, to us eating is quite an ordinary 
everyday affair, only think what a shock the first 
sight of it must have been to a delicate fairy 
prince, whose mouth was simply a cherry-coloured 
curve, and not made to open on any terms ! 

He saw all the treasures he had looked upon as 
his very own being lifted to a long line of mouths 
of all sizes and shapes ; the mouths opened to 
various widths, and — the treasures vanished, he 
could not tell how or where. 

The mellow amber tottered and quivered for 
a while and was gone ; even the solid creamy 
marble was hacked in pieces and absorbed ; 
nothing, however beautiful or fantastic, escaped 
instant annihilation between those terrible bars of 
scarlet and flashing ivory. 

Could this be Fairyland, this plain where all 
things beautiful were doomed — or had they 
brought him back to his kingdom only to make 
this cruel fun of him, and destroy his riches one 
by one before his eyes ? 

But before he could find any answers to these 
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sad questions he chanced to look straight in front 
of him, and there he saw a face which made his 
little sugar heart almost melt within him, with 
a curious feeling, half plea- 
sure, half pain, that was 
quite new to him. 

It was a girl's face, of 
course, and the prince had 
not looked at her very 
long before he forgot all 
about his kingdom. 

He was relieved to see 
that she at least was too 
generous to join in the 
work of destruction that _ 

was going on all around why ibe prince imgoL 

her — indeed, she seemed 

to dislike it as much as he did himself, for 
only a little of the tinted snow passed her soft 
lips. 

Now and then she laughed a little silvery laugh, 
and shook out her rippling gold-brown hair at 
something the being next to her said — a great 
boy-mortal, with a red face, bold eyes, and grasp- 
ing brown hands, which were fatal to everything 
within their range. 

How the prince did hate that boy ! — he found 
to his joy that he could undetstand what they 
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said, and began to listen jealously to their con- 
versation. 

** I say," the boy (whose name, it seemed, was 
Bertie) was saying, as he received a plateful of 
floating fragments of the lacework palace, ** you 
aren't eating anything, Mabel. Don't you care 
about suppers ? / do." 

** Tm not hungry," she said, evidently feeling 
this a distinction; ** IVe been out so much this 
fortnicrht." 

** How jolly!" he observed, "I only wish / 
had. But I say," he added confidentially, ''won't 
they make you take a grey powder soon ? They 
would me.'* 

** I'm never made to take anything at all nasty,** 
she said— and the prince was indignant that any 
one should have dared to think otherwise. 

"I suppose," continued the boy, "you didn't 
manage to get any of that cake the conjurer made 
'.n Uncle John's hat, did you ?" 

** No, indeed," she said, and made a little face; 
** I don't think I should like cake that came out of 
anybody's hat ! " 

** It was very decent cake," he said ; ** I got a lot 
of it. I was afraid it might spoil my appetite for 
supper— but it hasn't." 

'* What a very greedy boy you are, Bertie," she 
remarked ; ** I suppose you could eat anyiAin^?" 
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" At home I think I could, pretty nearly," he 




"The cake the conjurer made m Uncle John's bal." 

said, with a proud confidence, "but not at old 
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Tokoe s I can*t Tokoe's is where I go to 
school, you know. I can't stand the resurrection- 
pie on Saturdays — all the week they save up the 
bones and rags and things, and when it comes 

up " 

** I don't want to hear," she interrupted ; " you 
talk about nothing but horrid things to eat, and it 
isn't a bit interesting." 

Bertie allowed himself a brief interval for re- 
freshment unalloyed by conversation, after which 
he began again : ** Mabel, if they have dancing 
after supper, dance with me." 

** Are you sure you know how to dance 'i " she 
inquired rather fastidiously. 

** Oh, I can get through all right," he replied, 
** I've learnt. It's not harder than drilling. I 
can dance the Highland Scottische and the 
Swedish dance, anyway." 

" Any one can dance those. I don't call that 
dancing," she said. 

** Well, but try me once, Mabel ; say you will," 
said he. 

** I don't believe they will have dancing," she 
said ; ** there are so many very young children 
here and they get in the way so. But I hope there 
won't be any more games-^games are stupid." 

*' Only to girls," said Bertie ; *' girls never care 
about any fun." 
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" Not yotir kind of fun," she said, a little 
vaguely. " 1 don't mind hide-and-seek in a nice 



' I don'I Tnind ghosts c 



old house with long passives and dars comers 
and secret panels — and ghosts even— that's jolly ; 
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but I don't care much about running round and 
round a row of chairs, trying to sit down when 
the music stops and keep other people out — I call 
it rude." 

** You didn't seem to think it so rude just now," 
he retorted ; ** you were laughing quite as much 
as any one ; and I saw you push young Bobby 
Meekin off the last chair of all, and sit on it your- 
self, anyhow." 

** Bertie, you didn't," she cried, flushing angrily. 

- I did though." 

**But I tell you I didntl'' 

** And /say you did!'' 

** If you will go on saying I did, when I'm 
quite sure I never did anything of the sort," she 
said, ** please don't speak to me again ; I shan't 
answer if you do. And I think you're a particu- 
larly ill-bred boy — not polite, like my brothers." 

** Your brothers are every bit as rude as I am. 
If they aren't, they're milksops — I should be 
sorry to be a milksop." 

" My brothers are not milksops — they could 
fight you / " she cried, with a little defiant ring 
in her voice that the prince thought perfectly 
charming. 

** As if a girl knew anything about fighting," 
said Bertie ; ** why, I could fight your brothers all 
stuck in a row ! " 
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" That you couldn't," from Mabel, and ** I could 
then, so now ! " from Bertie, until at last Mabel 
refused to answer any more of Bertie's taunts, as 
they grew decidedly offensive ; and, finding that 
she took refuge in disdainful silence, he consumed 
tart after tart with gloomy determination. 

And then all at once, Mabel, having nothing to 
do, chanced to look across to the white dome on 
which the prince was standing, and she opened 
her beautiful grey eyes with a pleased surprise as 
she saw him. 

All this time the prince had been falling deeper 
and deeper in love with her ; at first he had felt 
almost certain that she was a princess and his 
destined bride ; he was rather small for her, 
certainly, though he did not know how very much 
smaller he was ; but Fairyland, he had always 
been told, was full of resources — he could easily 
be filled out to her size, or, better still, she might 
be brought down to his. 

But he had begun to give up these wild fancies 
already, and even to fear that she would go away 
without having once noticed him ; and now she 
was looking at him as if she found him pleasant to 
look at, as if she would like to know him. 

At last, evidently after some struggle, she 
turned to the offending Bertie, and spoke his 
name softly ; but Bertie could not give up the 
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luxury of sulking with her all at once, and so he 
looked another way. 

"Is it Pax, Bertie?" she asked. (She had 
not had brothers for nothing.) 

**No, it isn't," said Bertie. 

'* Oh, you want to sulk 'i I thought only girls 
sulked," she said ; ** but it doesn't matter, I only 
wanted to tell you something." 

His curiosity was too much for his dignity. 
" Well — what "i " he asked, gruffly enough. 

" Only," she said, " that IVe been thinking 
over things, and I dare say you could fight my 
brothers — only not all together— and I'm not sure 
that Charlie wouldn't beat you." 

** Charlie ! I could settle him in five minutes," 
muttered Bertie, only half appeased. 

** Oh, not in five, Bertie," cried Mabel, ** ten, 
perhaps ; but you'd never want to, would you, 
when he's my brother.'^ And now," she added, 
"we're friends again, aren't we, Bertie .'^" 

He was a cynic in his way. ** I see," he said, 
** you want something out of me ; you should have 
thought of that before you quarrelled, you 
know ! " 

Mabel contracted her eyebrows and bit her lip 
for a moment, then she said meekly — 

** I know I should, Bertie ; but I thought 
perhaps you wouldn't mind doing this for me. I 



I 
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can ask the boy on my other side — he's a stupid- 
looking boy, and I dont care about knowing him 
— still, i(you won't do it " 

**Oh, well, / don't mind,'' he said, softened at 
once. '* What is it you want ? " 

"Bertie," she whispered breathlessly, **youll 
be quite a nice boy if you'll only get me that dear 
little sugar prince off the cake there ; you can 
reach him better than I can, and— and I don't 
quite like to — only, be quick, or some one else 
will get him first." 

And in another second the enraptured prince 
found himself lying on her plate ! 

** Isn't he lovely ? " she cried. 

" Not bad," said Bertie ; ** give us a bit — ^/got 
him for you, you know." 

** Give you a bit !'' she cried, with the keenest 
horror and disgust. Bertie ! you don't really 
think I wanted him to — to eat ? " 

**Oh, the paint doesn't matter," he said ; ** I've 
eaten lots of them ? " 

** You really are too horrid," she said ; ** all you 
think about is eating things. I can't bear greedy 
boys. I won't have anything to do with you any 
more ; after this we'll be perfect strangers." 

He stared helplessly at her: he had made 
friends and done all she asked of him, and, just 
because he begged for a share in the spoil, she 
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had treated him like this ! It was too bad of her 
— it served him right for bothering about a girl. 

He would have told her what he thought about 
it, only just then there was a general rising. 
The prince was tenderly carried upstairs, en- 
trusted with many cautions to a trim maid, and 
laid to rest wrapped in a soft lace handkerchief 
upon a dressing-table, to dream of the new life in 
store for him to the accompaniment of faintly 
heard music and laughter from below. 

He had given up all his old ideas of recovering 
his kingdom and marrying a princess — very likely 
he might not be a fairy prince after all, and 
he felt now that he did not very much care if he 
wasn't. 

He was going to be Mabel's for evermore, and 
that was worth all Fairyland to him. How be- 
witching her anger had been when Bertie sus- 
pected her of wanting the prince for her own 
eating ! (The prince had already found out that 
eating meant the way in which these ruthless 
mortals made everything beautiful pass away 
between their sharp teeth.) 

She had pitied and protected him ; might she 
not some day come to love him ^ If he had only 
known what a little sugar fool he was making of 
himself, I think he would certainly have dissolved 
into syrup for very shame. 
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Mabel came^up to fetch him at last ; they had 
fastened something white and fleecy round her 
head and shoulders, and her face was flushed and 
her eyes seemed a darker grey as she took him 
out of the handkerchief, with a cry of delight at 
finding him quite safe, and hurried downstairs 
with him. 

While she was waiting in the hall for her 
carriage, the prince heard the last of Bertie ; he 
came up to her and whispered spitefully, ** Well, 
youVe kept your word, youVe not looked at me 
since supper, all because I thought you meant to 
eat that sugar thing off the cake! Now I just 
tell you this — you needn't pretend you don't like 
sweets — I wouldn't give much for that figure's 
lasting a week, now / " 

She only glanced at him with calm disdain, and 
passed on under the awning to her carriage, where 
her brothers were waiting for her, and Bertie was 
left with a recollection that would make his first 
fortnight under old Tokoe's roof even bitterer 
than usual to him. 

What a deliciously dreamy drive home that was 
for the prince, as he lay couched on Mabel's 
palm! 

She said nothing to her brothers, who were 
curled up, grey indistinct forms, opposite ; she sat 
quietly at the side of the servant who had come 
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to fetch them, and now and then in the faint 
light the prince could see her smiling with half- 
shut sleepy eyes at some pleasant recollection. 

If that drive could only have gone on for ever! 
but it came to an end soon, very soon. 

A little later his tired little protectress placed 
him where she could see him when first she 
awoke the next day, and all that night the prince 
stood on guard upon the high mantelpiece in the 
night nursery, thinking of the kiss, half childish 
and half playful, she had given him just before 
she left him at his post. 



# 



The next morning Mabel woke up tired, and, 
if it must be confessed, a little cross ; but the 
prince thought she looked lovelier than even on 
the night before, in her plain dark dress and fresh 
white pinafore and crossbands. 

She took him down with her to breakfast, and 
stationed him near her plate — and then he made 
a discovery. 

She, too, could make the solid things around 
her vanish in the very way of which he thought 
she disapproved so strongly ! 

It was done, as she seemed to do everything, 
very daintily and prettily — but still the things did 
disappear, somehow, and it was a shock. 
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She called the attention of her governess — who 
was a pale lady, with a very prominent forehead 
and round spectacles — ^to the prince s good looks, 
and the governess admitted that he was pretty, 
but cautioned Mabel not to eat him, as these highly- 
coloured confections invariably contained dele- 
terious matter, and were therefore unwholesome. 

"Oh," said Mabel, defending her favourite 
with great animation, "but not this one, Miss 
Pringle. Because I heard Mrs. Goodchild tell 
somebody last night that she was always so care- 
ful to get only sweets painted with 'pure vege- 
table colours,' she called it. But that wouldn't 
matter — for of course I shall never want to eat 
this little man ! " 

"Oh, of course not," said the governess, with a 
smile that struck the prince as being unpleasant — 
though he did not know exactly why, and he was 
glad to forget it in watching the play of Mabel's 
restless fingers on the table-cloth. 

By-and-by the nurse came in, carrying some- 
thing which he had never seen anything at all 
like before, and which frightened him very much. 
It was called, as he soon found, a " Baby," and it 
goggled round it with glassy, meaningless eyes, 
and clucked fearfully somewhere deep down in its 
throat, ^hile it stretched out feeble little wrinkled 
hands, exactly like yellow starfish. 

K 
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** There, there^ then!" said the nurse (which 
seems to be the right thing to say to a baby). 
" See, Miss Mabel, he's asking for that to play 
with." 

Now that happened to be the sugar prince. 

Mabel seemed completely in the power of this 
monster, for she dared not refuse it anything; she 
crossed almost timidly to it now, and laid the 
prince in one of its starfish, only entreating that 
nurse would not allow it to put him in its 
mouth. 

But the baby did not try to do this ; its vacant 
countenance only creased into an idiotic grin, as 
it began to take a great deal of notice of him ; and 
its way of taking notice was to shake the prince 
violently up and down, till he was quite giddy. 

After doing this several times, it ducked him 
quite suddenly down, head-foremost, into the 
nearest cup of tea. 

The poor prince felt as if he were all softening 
and crumbling away into nothing, but it was only 
some of the paint coming off ; and before he could 
be ducked a second time, Mabel, with a cry of 
dismay, rescued him from the indignant baby, 
which howled in a dreadful manner. 

She dried him tenderiy on her handkerchief, 
and then, as she saw the result, suddenly began 
to weep inconsolably herself. ** Oh, see what 
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Baby's done ! " she gasped between her sobs ; 
"all his lovely complexion ruined, spoilt ... I 



wish sombody would just spoil Baby's face for 
him, and see how he likes it .... If he isn't 
slapped at once — I'll never love him again ! " 
But nobody slapped the baby — it was soothed ; 
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and, besides, all the slaps hand could bestow 
would not bring back the prince's lost beauty. 

His face was all the colours of the rainbow 
now ; the yellow of his curls had run into his 
forehead, his brown eyes were smudged across 
his nose, and his cherry lips smeared upon his 
cheeks, while all the blue of his doublet had 
spread up to his chin. 

He knew from what they were all saying that 
this had happened to him, but he did not mind it 
much, except at first ; he had never been vain of 
his beauty, and it was delightful to hear MabeVs 
little tender laments over his misfortune ; so long 
as she cared for him as he was — what did any- 
thing else matter ? 

In the schoolroom that morning he leaned 
against her writing-desk, and watched her turning 
fat books lazily over, until she shut them all up 
with an impatient bang and yawned. 

Why was it that at that precise moment the 
prince began to feel uncomfortable ? 

"Is it near dinner-time, Miss Pringle.'^" she 
asked. " Tm so awfully hungry !" 

The governess's watch showed an hour more 
to wait. 

** I wonder if Comfitt would give me some cake 
if I ran down and asked her ? " said Mabel next. 

The governess thought Mabel had much better 
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wait patiently till dinner-time without spoiling her 
appetite. 

" Oh, very well," said Mabel ; " what a bore it 
is to be hungry too soon, isnt it?" 

Then she took the faded prince up and looked 
at him mournfully. "What a shame of Baby!" 
she said ; " I wanted to keep him always to look 
at — but I don't see how I can very well now, do 
you, Miss Pringle ? Do they make these things 
only for ornament, should you think.-*" 

" I think it is time you finished that exercise," 
was all the governess replied. 

**Oh, Tve almost done it," said Mabel, "and I 
want just to ask this question (it comes under 
'general information,* you know) — aren't vege- 
table colours, 'dilly- whatever-it-is ' colours I mean, 
harmless ? And Dr. Harley said vegetables were 
so very good for me. I wonder if I might just taste 
him ! " 

Here the prince s dream ended : he saw it all at 
last — how she had petted and praised him only 
while he was pleasant to look at ; and now that 
was over — he was nothing more to her than some- 
thing to eat. 

Presently he was lifted gently between her 
finger and thumb to her lips, and touched caress- 
ingly by something red and moist and warm 
behind them. It was not unpleasant exactly, so far, 
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but he knew that worse was coming, and longed 
for her to make haste and get it over. 



'"I H-onder if I might just tatti him I' ' 

"Vanilla!" reported Mabel, "that must be all 
right, Miss Pringle. Cook flavours corn-flour 
with it ! " 

Miss Pringle shrugged her sharp shoulders : 
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" You must use your own judgment, my dear/^ 
was all she said. 

And then — I am sorry to have to tell what 
happened next, but this is a true story, and I 
must go on — then the prince saw Mabels grey 
eyes looking at him from under their long lashes 
with interest for the last time ; he saw two 
gleaming pearly rows closing upon him, he felt 
a sharp pang, of grief as well as pain, as they 
crunched him up into small pieces, and he slowly 
melted away, and there was an end of him. 

There is a beautiful moral belonging to this 
story, but it is of no use to print it here, because 
it only applies to sugar princes — until Mabel is 
quite grown up. 
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AISY, dearest," said Miss Millikin 
anxiously to her niece one after- 
noon, "do you think poor Don 
is quite the thing? He has 
seemed so very languid these 
last few days, and he is certainly 
losing his figure ! " 
Daisy was absorbed in a rather ambitious 
attempt to sketch the lake from the open 
windows of Applethwaite Cottage, and did not 
look up from her drawing immediately. When 
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she did speak her reply might perhaps have been 
more sympathetic. "He eats such a lot, auntie ! '* 
she said. " Yes, Don, we are talking about you. 
You know you eat too much, and that's the reason 
you re so disgracefully fat ! *' 

Don, who was lying on a rug under the 
verandah, wagged his tail with an uneasy protest, 
as if he disapproved (as indeed he did) of the very 
personal turn Daisy had given to the conversation. 
He had noticed himself that he was not as active 
as he used to be ; he grew tired so very soon now 
when he chased birds (he was always possessed 
by a fixed idea that, if he only gave his whole 
mind to it, he could catch any swallow that flew 
at all fairly) ; he felt the heat considerably. 

Still, it was Don s opinion that, so long as he 
did not mind being fat himself, it was no business 
of any other person s — certainly not of Daisy's. 

"But, Daisy," cried Miss Millikin plaintively, 
" you don't really mean that I overfeed him ? " 

" Well," Daisy admitted, " I think you give 
way to him rather. Aunt Sophy, I really do. I 
know that at home we never let Fop have 
anything between his meals. Jack says that 
unless a small dog is kept on very simple diet 
he'll soon get fat, and getting fat," added Daisy 
portentously, " means having fits sooner or later." 

*' Oh, my dear I " exclaimed her aunt, now 
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seriously alarmed. " What do you think I ought 
to do about it ? " 

" I know what I would do if he was my dog," 
said Daisy with great decision — "diet him, and 
take no notice when he begs at table; I would, 
rd begin this very afternoon." 

" After tea, Daisy ? " stipulated Miss Millikin. 

" No," was the inflexible answer, " at tea. It's 
for his own good." 

" Yes, dear, Tm sure youVe right — but he has 
such pretty ways — I'm so afraid I shall forget." 

"Til remind you. Aunt Sophy. He shan't take 
advantage of you while Fm here." 

" You're just a tiny bit hard on him, Daisy, 
aren't you ? " 

•* Hard on Don ! " cried Daisy, catching him up 
and holding him out at arms' length. " Don, I'm not 
hard on you, am Y'i I love you, only I see your 
faults, and you know it. You're full of deceitful- 
ness " (here she kissed him between the eyes and 
set him down). ** Aunt Sophy, you'd never have 
found out his trick about the milk if it hadn't been 
for me — would you, now ? " 

** Perhaps not, my love," agreed Miss Millikin 
mildly. 

The trick in question was a certain ingenious 
device of Don's for obtaining a double allowance 
of afternoon tea — a refreshment for which he had 
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acquired a strong taste. The tea had once been 
too hot and burnt his tongue, and, as he howled 
with the pain, milk had been added. Ever since 



that occasion he had been in the habit of lapping 
all up but a spoonful or two of the tea in his 
saucer, and then uttering a pathetic little yelp ; 
whereupon innocent Miss Millikin would as regu- 
larly fill up the saucer with milk again. 
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But, unfortunately for Don, his mistress had 
invited her niece Daisy to spend part of her 
summer holidays at her pretty cottage in the 
Lake District, and Daisys sharper eyes had 
detected this little stratagem about the milk on 
the very first evening ! 

Daisy was fourteen, and I fancy I have noticed 
that when a girl is about this age, she not un- 
frequently has a tendency to be rather a severe 
disciplinarian when others than herself are con- 
concerned. At all events Daisy had very decided 
notions on the proper method of bringing up dogs, 
and children too ; only there did not happen to 
be any children at Applethwaite Cottage to try 
experiments upon ; and she was quite sure that 
Aunt Sophy allowed herself to be shamefully im- 
posed upon by Don. 

There was perhaps some excuse for Miss 
Millikin, for Don was a particularly charming 
specimen of the Yorkshire terrier, with a silken 
coat of silver blue, set off by a head and paws 
of the ruddiest gold. His manners were most 
insinuating, and his great eyes glowed at times 
under his long hair, as if a wistful, loving little 
soul were trying to speak through them. But, 
though it seems an unkind thing to say, it must 
be confessed that this same soul in Don's eyes 
was never quite so apparent as when he was 
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begging for some peculiarly appetising morsel. 
He was really fond of his mistress, but at meal 
times I am afraid he " put it on " a little bit Of 
course this was not quite straightforward ; but 
then I am not holding him up as a model animal. 

How far he understood the conversation that 
has been given above is more than I can pretend 
to say, but from that afternoon he began to be 
aware of a very unsatisfactory alteration in his 
treatment. 

Don had sometimes felt a little out of temper 
with his mistress for being slow to understand 
exactly what he did want, and he had barked, 
almost sharply, to intimate to the best of his 
powers — " Not bread and butter, stoopid — cakeT' 
So you may conceive his disgust when she did 
not even give him bread and butter ; nothing but 
judicious advice — without jam. She was most 
apologetic, it is true, and explained amply why 
she could not indulge him as heretofore, but Don 
wanted sugar, not sermons. Sometimes she 
nearly gave way, and then cruel Daisy would 
intercept the dainty under his very nose, which 
he thought most unfeeling. 

He had a sort of notion that it was all through 
Daisy that they were just as stingy and selfish in 
the kitchen, and that his meals were now so 
absurdly few and plain. It was very ungrateful 
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of her, for he had gone out of his way to be polite 
and attentive to her. When he thought of her 
behaviour to him he felt strongly inclined to sulk, 
but somehow he did not actually go so far as 
that He liked Daisy ; she was pretty for one 
thing, and Don always preferred pretty people, 
and then she stroked him in a very superior and 
soothing manner. Besides this, he respected her; 
she had been intrusted with the duty of punishing 
him on more than one occasion, and her slaps 
really hurt, while it was hopeless to try to soften 
her heart by trying to lick the chastising hands — 
a manoeuvre which was always effective with poor 
Miss Millikin. So he contented himself with 
letting her see that though he did not understand 
her conduct towards him, he was willing to over- 
look it for the present 

"What a wonderful improvement in the dear 
dog!" Miss Millikin remarked one morning at 
breakfast, after Don had been on short commons 
for a week or two. " Really, Daisy, I begin to 
think you were quite right about him." 

"Oh, Tm sure I was," said Daisy, who always 
had great confidence in her own judgment 

" Yes," continued her aunt, " and, now he's so 
much better — just this one small bit, Daisy?" 
Don's eyes already had a green glitter in them and 
his mouth was watering. 
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•' No, Aunt Sophy," said Daisy, " I wouldn't — 
really. He's better without anything." 

" I wish that girl was gone ! " reflected poor 
Don, as he went sulkily back to his basket ** It s 
enpugh to make a dog steal, upon my tail it is I 
I'm .positively starved — no bones, no chicken, 
only beastly dry dog-biscuits and milk twice a 
day ! I wish I could rummage about in gutters 
and places as Jock does — but I don't think the 
things you find in gutters are ever really nice. 
Jock does — but he's just that low sort of dog who 
would!'' 

Jock was a humble friend of his down in the 
village, a sort of distant relation to the Dandie 
Dinmonts ; he was a rough, long-backed creature, 
as grey as a badger, and with a big solemn head 
like a hammer. Don was civil to him in a pat- 
ronising way, but he did not tell him of the 
indignities he was subject to, perhaps because he 
had been rather given to boast of his influence 
over his mistress, and the high consideration he 
enjoyed at Applethwaite Cottage. 

Now Daisy used to go up for solitary rambles 
on the fells sometimes, when she generally took 
Don as a protector. He was becoming very 
nearly as active as ever, and now there was a 
stronger motive than before for pursuing the 
swallows — for he had a notion that they would be 
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rather good eating. But one morning she missed 
him on her way back through the village by the 
lake ; she was sure he was with her on the pier, 
and she had only stopped to ask some question at 
the ticket-office about the steamboat times ; and 
when she turned round, Don was gone. 

However, her aunt was neither angry nor 
alarmed. Miss Millikin was not able to walk as 
much as Don wished, she said, so he was accus- 
tomed to take a great deal of solitary exercise ; he 
was such a remarkably intelligent dog that he 
could be trusted to take care of himself — oh, he 
would come back. 

And towards dusk that evening Don did come 
back. There was a curious air about him — sub- 
dued, almost sad ; Daisy remembered long after- 
wards how unusually affectionate he had been, 
and how quietly he had lain on her lap till bed- 
time. 

The next morning, when her aunt and she 
prepared to go for a walk along the lake, Don s 
excitement was more marked than usual : he 
leaped up and tried to caress their hands ; he 
assured them in a thousand ways of the delight 
he felt at being allowed to make one of the 
party. 

After this, it was a painful surprise to find that 
he gave, them the slip the moment they reached 
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tlie village. But Miss Millikin said he always did 
prefer mountain scenery, and no doubt it was 
tiresome for him to have to potter about as they 
did. And Master Don began to give them less and 
less of his society in the daytime, and to wander 
from morn to dewy eve in solitude and indepen- 
dence ; though whether he went up mountains to 
admire the view or visited ruins and waterfalls, 
or spent his days hunting rabbits, no one at 
Applethwaite Cottage could even pretend to 
guess. 

" One good thing, Aunt Sophy," said Daisy 
complacently one evening, a little later, *' I've 
quite cured Don of being troublesome at meals ! " 

** He couldn't be troublesome if he tried, dear," 
said Miss Millikin with mild reproof; "but I 
must say you have succeeded quite wonderfully 
— how did you do it ? " 

" Why," said Daisy, ** I spoke to him exacriy 
as if he could understand every word, and I made 
him thoroughly see that he was only wasting his 
time by sitting up and begging for things. And 
you got to believe it at last, didn't you, dear ? " 
she added to Don, who was lying stretched out on 
the rug. 

Don pricked the ear that was uppermost, and 
then uttered a heavy sigh, which smote his mis- 
tress to the heart. 
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''Daisy," she said, "it's no use — I must give 
him something. Poor pet, he deserves it for 
being so good and patient all this time. One 
biscuit, Daisy?" 

Even Daisy relented " Well — a very plain one> 
then. Let me give it to him, auntie." 

The biscuit was procured, and Daisy, with an 
express intimation that this was a very par- 
ticular indulgence, tendered it to the deserving 
terrier. 

He half raised his head, sniffed at it— and then 
fell back again with another weary little sigh. 
Daisy felt rather crushed. " Tm afraid he's cross 
with me," she said. *'You try, Aunt Sophy." 
Aunt Sophy tried, but with no better success, 
though Don wagged his tail feebly to express that 
he was not actuated by any personal feeling 
in the matter — he had no appetite, that was 
all. 

" Daisy," said Miss Millikin, with something 
more like anger than she generally showed, ** I 
was very wrong to listen to you about the diet. 
It s perfectly plain to me that by checking Don s 
appetite as we have we have done him serious 
harm. You can see for yourself that he is past 
eating anything at all now. Cook told me to-day 
that he had scarcely touched his meals lately. 
And yet he s stouter than ever — isnt he ? " 
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Daisy was forced to allow that this was so. 
^* But what can it be ? " she said. 

** It s disease^' said her aunt, very solemnly. 
** Ive read over and over again that corpulence 
has nothing whatever to do with the amount of 
food one eats. And, oh ! Daisy, I don't want to 
blame you, dear — but Tm afraid we have been 
depriving him of the nourishing things he really 
needed to enable him to struggle against the 
complaint ! " 

Poor Daisy was overcome by remorse as she 
knelt over the recumbent Don. '' Oh, darling 
Don," she said, ** I didn't mean it — you know 
I didn't, don't you .'* You must get well and 
forgive me! I tell you what, aunt," she said 
as she rose to her feet, '* you know you said I 
might drive you over in the pony-cart to that 
tennis-party at the Netherbys' to-morrow. Well, 
young Mr. Netherby is rather a * doggy' sort of 
man, and nice too. Suppose we take Don with 
us and ask him to tell us plainly whether he has 
anything dreadful the matter with him .'* " 

Miss Millikin consented, though she did not 
pretend to hope much from Mr. Netherby 's skill. 
** I'm afraid," she said, with a sigh, *'that only a 
very clever veterinary surgeon would find out 
what really is the matter with Don. But you can 
try, my dear." 
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The following afternoon Miss Millikin entrusted 
herself and Don to Daisy s driving, not without 
some nervous misgivings. 

** You re quite sure you can manage him, 
Daisy?" she said. ** If not, we can take 
John." 

** Why, Aunt Sophy ! " exclaimed Daisy, " I 
always drive the children at home ; and some- 
times when I'm on the box with Toppin, he gives 
me the reins in a straight part of the road, and 
Paul and Virginia pull like anything — Toppin 
says it's all ^^x:an do to hold them." 

Daisy was a little hurt at the idea that she 
might find Aunt Sophy s pony too much for 
her — a sleepy little **slug of a thing," as she 
privately called it, which pattered along exactly 
like a clockwork animal in urgent need of wind- 
ing up. 

Don seemed a little better that day, and was 
lifted into the pony-cart, where he lay on the 
indiarubber mat, sniffing the air as if it was doing 
him good. 

Daisy really could drive well for her age, and 
woke the pony up in a manner that astonished 
her aunt, who remarked from time to time that 
she knew Wildfire wanted to walk now — he never 
could trot long at a time — and so they reached 
the Netherbys' house, which was five miles away 
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towards the head of the lake, well under the hour^ 
a most surprising feat — for Wildfire. 

It was a grown-up tennis-party, and Daisy^ 
although she had brought her racquet, was a little 
afraid to play ; besides, she wanted to consult young 
Mr. Netherby about Don, who had been left with 
the cart in the stables. 

Mr. Netherby, who was a good-natured, red- 
faced young soldier, just about to join his regi- 
ment, was not playing either, so Daisy went up to 
him on the first opportunity. 

" You know about dogs, Mr. Netherby, don't 
you.'^ 

** Rath-er ! " said Mr. Netherby, who was a trifle 
slangy. ** Why.*^ Are you thinking of investing 
in a dog ? " 

** It s Aunt Sophy s dog," explained Daisy^ 
** and he's ill — very ill — and we can't make out 
what's the matter, so I thought you would tell us> 
perhaps } " 

" rU ride over to-morrow and have a look at 
him." 

*'Oh, but you needn't — he's here. Wait — I'll 
fetch him — don't you come, please." 

And presently Daisy made her appearance on 
the lawn, carrying Don, who felt quite a weight, 
in her arms. She set him down before the young 
man, who examined him in a knowing manner^ 
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while Miss Millikin and some others who, were 
not playing just then gathered round. Don was 
languid, but dignified — he rather liked being the 
subject of so much notice. Daisy waited breath- 
lessly for the verdict. 

" Well," said Mr. Netherby, ** it s easy enough 
to see what's wrong with him. I should knock off 
his grub." 

** But," cried Mrs. Millikin, " we have knocked 
off his grub, as you call it. The poor dog is starved 
— literg.lly starved." 

Mr. Netherby said he should scarcely have 
supposed so from his appearance. 

*' But I assure you he has eaten nothing — 
positively nothing — for days and days ! " 

•* Ah," said Mr. Netherby, "chameleon, is he.^ 
then he s had too much air — that's all." 

^ Just then a young lady who had been brought 
by some friends living clo.se by joined the group : 
** Why," she said at once, " that's the little steamer 
dog. How did he come here "i " 

** Heis«e?/a little steamer dog," said Miss Mil- 
likin in her most dignified manner; "he is my 
dog." 

" Oh, I didn't know," said the first speaker ; 
"but — but I'm sure I've seen him on the steamer 
several times lately." 

" I never use the steamers unless I'm absolutely 
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obliged — I disapprove of them : it must have been 
some other dog." 

The young lady was positive she had made no 
mistake. ** You so seldom see a dog with just 
those markings," she said, " and I don't think 
anybody was with him ; he came on board at 
Amblemere and went all round the lake with us.*' 

** At Amblemere ! " cried Daisy ; ** that's where 
we live ; and. Aunt Sophy, you know Don has 
been away all day lots of times lately." 

** What did this dog do on the steamer?" asked 
Miss Millikin faintly. 

**Oh, he was so sweet! he went round every- 
body, and sat up so prettily till they gave him 
biscuits and things — he was everybody's pet; we 
were all jealous of one another for the honour of 
feeding him. The second time we brought buns 
on purpose. But we quite thought he belonged 
to the steamer." 

Young Mr. Netherby laughed. ** So that is how 
he took the air! I thought I wasn't far wrong," 
he said. 

** Put him back in the cart, Daisy," said Miss 
Millikin severely ; ** I can't bear to look at him." 

Don did his best to follow this dialogue, but all 
he could make out was that it was about himself, 
and that he was being, as usual, exceedingly 
admired. So he sat and looked as good and 
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innocent and interesting as he knew how. Just 
then he felt that he would almost rather they did 
not offer him anything to eat — at least not any- 
thing very sweet and rich, for he was still not at 
all well. It was a relief to be back in the cart and 
in peace again, though he wondered why Daisy 
didn't kiss the top of his head as she had done 
several times in carrying him to the lawn. This 
time she held him at a distance, and said nothino- 
but two words, which sounded suspiciously like 
** You pig / " as she put him down. 

Miss Millikin was very grave and silent as they 
drove home. ** I cap't trust myself to speak about 
it, Daisy,'* she said ; ** if — if it was true, it shows 
such an utter want of principle — such deceit ; and 
Don used to be so honest and straightforward! 
What if we make inquiries at the pier.'^ It — it 
may be all a mistake." 

They stopped for this purpose at Amblemere. 
** Ay, Miss Millikin, mum, he cooms ahn boord 
reglar, does that wee dug," said the old boatman, 
**and a' makes himsel* rare an* friendly, a' do — 
they coddle him oop fine, amang em. Eh, but 
he s a smart little dug ; we quite look for him of a 
morning, coomin' for his constitution^, fur arl the 
worl* like a Chreestian ! " 

"Like a \^ry greedy Christian! ' said his dis- 
gusted mistress. *' Daisy,** she said, when she 
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returned to the donkey-cart, "it's all true! I — I 
never have been so deceived in any one ; and the 
worst of it is, I don't know how to punish him, or 
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" ' Like a very grcidy Chrislian.' 

how to make him feel what a disgraceful trick 
this is. Nobody else's dog I ever heard of made 
his mistress publicly absurd in this way. It's so 
— so ungrateful ! " 
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"Aunt Sophy," said Daisy, " Tve an idea. 
Will you leave him to me, and pretend you don't 
suspect anything ? I will cure him this time ! " 

**You — you won't want to whip him?" said 
Miss Millikin, '* because, though it's all his own 
doing, he really is not well enough for it just 



now. " 



** No," said Daisy, " I won't tell you my plan, 
auntie, but it's better than whipping." 

And all this time the unconscious Don was 
wearing an expression of uncomplaining suffering, 
and looking meekly sorry for himself, with no 
suspicion in the world that he had been found out. 

Next day he felt much better, and as the 
morning was bright he thought that, after all, 
he might manage another steamer trip ; his 
appetite had come back, and his breath was 
not nearly so short as it had been. He was 
just making modestly for the gate when Daisy 
stopped him. ** Where are you going, sir.'*" she 
inquired. 

Don rolled over instantly with all his legs in 
the air and a feeble apology in his eye. 

" I want you for just one minute first,'' said 
Daisy politely, and carried him into the morning- 
room. Was he going to be whipped? — she 
couldn't have the heart — an invalid like him! 
He tried to protest by his whimpering. 
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But Daisy did nothing of the kind ; she merely 
took something that was flat and broad and 
white, and fastened it round his neck with a 
very ornamental bow and ribbon. Then she 
opened the French windows, and said in rather 
a chilly voice, ** Now run away and get on your 
nasty steamer and beg, and see what you get 
by it ! " 

That seemed, as far as he could tell, very 
sensible advice, and, oddly enough, it was exactly 
what he had been intending to do. It did not 
strike him as particularly strange that Daisy 
should know, because Don was a dog that didn't 
go very deeply into matters unless he was 
obliged. 

He trotted off at an easy pace down to the 
village, getting hungrier every minute, and hoping 
that the people on the steamer would have brought 
nice things to-day, when, close to the turning that 
led to the landing-stage, he met Jock, and was 
naturally obliged to stop for a few moments* 
conversation. 

He was not at all pleased to see him notwith- 
standing, for I am sorry to say that Don s greedi- 
ness had so grown upon him of late that he was 
actually afraid that his humble friend (who was 
a little slow to find out when he wasn't wanted) 
would accompany him on the steamboat, and 
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then of course the good things would have to be 
divided. 

However, Don was a dog that was always 
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scrupulously polite, even to his fellow-dogs, and 
he did not like to be rude now. 

"Hullo!" said Jock (in dogs' language, of 
course, but I have reason to believe that what 
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follows is as nearly as possible what was actually 
said). " What s the matter with you this morn- 
ing ? • 

Don replied that he was rather out of sorts, 
and was going down to a certain lane for a dose 
of dog-grass. 

"A lit'cle dog-grass won't do me any harm," 
said Jock ; "I'll come too." 

This was awkward, but Don pretended to be 
glad, and they went a little way together. 

" But what's that thing round your neck ? " 
« asked the Dandie Dinmont. 

** Oh," said Don, " that "i Its a bit of finery 
they put on me at the cottage. It pleases them, 
you know. Think it's becoming ? " 

** Um," answered Jock; ** reminds me of a 
thing a friend of mine used to wear. But he had a 
blind man tied to him. I don't see your blind man. " 

"They would have given me a blind man of 
course if I'd asked for it," said Don airily, "but 
what's the use of a blind man — isn't he rather a 
bore } " 

" I didn't ask ; but my friend said he believed 
the thing round his neck, which was flat and 
white just like yours (only he had a tin mug 
underneath his), made people more inclined to 
give him things — he didn't know why. Do you 
find that } " 
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"How stupid of Daisy to foi^et the mug!" 
thought Don. " I could have brought things 
home to eat quietly then, — " I don't know," he 
replied to Jock ; " I haven't tried." 

He meant to put it to the test very soon, 
■ though — if only he could get rid of Jock. 




" By the way," he said carelessly, " have you 
been round by the hotel lately?" 

"No," answered Jock, "not since the ostler 
threw a brush at me." 

"Well." said Don, "there was a bone outside 
the porch, which, if I hadn't been feeling so 
poorly, I should have had a good mind to tackle 
myself. But perhaps some other dog has got 
hold of it by this time." 
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'^ril soon make him let go if he has!" said 
Jock, who liked a fight almost as well as a bone. 
" Where was it, did you say ? " 

"Outside the hotel. Don't let me keep you. 
It was a beautiful bone. Good morning," said 
Don. 

He did not think it worth while to explain that 
he had seen it several days ago, for Don, as you 
will have remarked already, was a very artful 

<log. 

He got rid of his unwelcome friend in this 
highly unprincipled manner, and strolled off to 
the pier full of expectation. Steamers ply pretty 
frequently on this particular lake, so he had not to 
wait very long. The little Cygnet soon came hissing 
up, and the moment the gangway was placed Don 
stepped on board, with tail proudly erect. 

As usual, he examined the passengers, first to 
see who had anything to give, then who looked 
most likely to give it to him. Generally he did 
best with children. He was not fond of children 
(Daisy was quite an exception), but he was very 
fond of cakes, and children, he had observed, 
generally had the best cakes. Don was so 
accomplished a courtier that he would contrive to 
make every child believe that he or she was the 
only person he loved in the whole world, and 
he would stay by his victim until the cake was all 
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gone, and even a little longer, just for the look of 
the thing, and then move on to some one else and 
begin ^ain. 

There were no children with any cakes or buns 
on board this time, however. There was a stout 
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" He sat up ia [he way he had always found iiTetiMibl&" 

man up by the bows, dividing his attention 
between scenery and sandwiches ; but Don knew 
by experience that tourists' sandwiches are always 
made with mustard, which he hated. There were 
three merry -looking, round-faced young ladies on 
a centre bench, eating Osborne biscuits. He 
wished they could have made it sponge-cakes, 
because he was rather tired of Osborne biscuits ; 
but they were better than nothing. So to these 
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young ladies he went, and, placing himself where 
he could catch all their eyes at once, he sat up in 
the way he had always found irresistible. 

I don't suppose any dog ever found his expec- 
tations more cruelly disappointed. It was not 
merely that they shook their heads, they went 
into fits of laughter — they were laughing at him f 
Don was so deeply offended that he took himself 
off at once, and tried an elderly person who was 
munching seed-cake ; she did not laugh, but she 
examined him carefully, and then told him with a 
frown to go away. He began to think that 
Daisy s collar was not a success ; he ought to 
have had a mug, or a blind man, or both ; he did 
much better when he was left to himself. 

Still he persevered, and went about wagging 
his tail and sitting up appealingly. By-and-by he 
began to have an uncomfortable idea that people 
were saying things about him which were not 
complimentary. He was almost sure he heard 
the word ** greedy," and he knew what that 
meant : he had been taught by Daisy. They 
must be talking of some other dog — not him ; 
they couldn't possibly know what he was ! 

Now Don was undeniably a very intelligent 
terrier indeed, but there was just this defect in his 
education — he could not read : he had no idea 
what things could be conveyed by innocent-look- 
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ing little black marks. ** Of course not," some of 
my readers will probably exclaim, "he was only a 
dog ! '* But it is not so absurd as it sounds, for 
one very distinguished man has succeeded in 
teaching his dogs to read and even to spell, 
though I believe they have not got into very 
advanced books as yet. Still, it may happen some 
day that all but hopelessly backward or stupid 
dogs will be able to read fluently, and then you 
may find that your own family dog has taken this 
book into his kennel, and firmly declines to give it 
up until he has finished it. At present, thank 
goodness, we have not come to this, and so there 
is nothing remarkable in the mere fact that Don 
was unable to read. I only mention it because, if 
he had possessed this accomplishment, he would 
never have fallen into the trap Daisy had prepared 
for him. 

For the new collar was, as you perhaps guessed 
long ago, a card, and upon it was written, in 
Daisy's neatest and plainest roundhand : — 

I am a very Greedy little Dog, and have Plenty to 

eat at Home, 
So please do not give me an3^hing, or I shall have 

a Fit and die ! 

You can easily imagine that, when this un- 
lucky Don sat up and begged, bearing this 
inscription written legibly on his unconscious little 
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chest, the effect was likely to be too much for 
the gravity of all but very stiff and solemn 
persons. 

Nearly everybody on board the steamer was 
delighted with him ; they pointed out the joke to 
one another, and roared with laughter, until he 
grew quite ashamed to sit up any more. Some 
teased him by pretending to give him something, 
and then eating it themselves ; some seemed 
almost sorry for him and petted him ; and one, an 
American, said, " It was playing it too low down 
to make the little critter give himself away in that 
style!" But nobody quite liked to disobey 
Daisy s written appeal. 

Poor Don could not understand it in the least ; 
he only saw that every one was very rude and 
disrespectful to him, and he tried to get away 
under benches. But it was all in vain ; people 
routed him out from his hiding-places to be intro- 
duced to each new comer ; he could not go any- 
where without being stared at, and followed, and 
hemmed in, and hearing always that same hateful 
whisper of "Greedy dog — not to be given any- 
thing," until he felt exactly as if he was being 
washed ! 

Poor disappointed greedy dog, how gladly he 
would have given the tail between his legs to be 
safe at home in the drawing-room with Miss 
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Millikin and Daisy! How little he had bar- 
gained for such a terrible trip as this ! 

I am sure that if Daisy had ever imagined he 
would feel his disgrace so deeply she would not 
have had the heart to send him out with that tell- 
tale card around his neck ; but then he would not 
have received a very wholesome lesson, and would 
certainly have eaten himself into a serious illness 
before the summer ended, so perhaps it was all for 
the best. 

This time Don did not go the whole round of 
the lake ; he had had quite enough of it long 
before the Cygnet reached High wood, but he did 
not get a chance until they came to Winderside, 
and then, watching his opportunity, he gave his 
tormentors the slip at last. 

* # # # viF 

Two hours later, as Daisy and her aunt sat 
sketching under the big holm-oak on the lawn, a 
dusty little guilty dog stole sneakingly in under 
the garden-gate. It was Don, and he had run all 
the way from Winderside, which, though he did 
not appreciate it, had done him a vast amount of 
good. '* Oh ! " cried Daisy, dropping her paint- 
brush to clap her hands gleefully, ** look, Aunt 
Sophy, he has had his lesson already ! " 

Miss Millikin was inclined to be shocked when 
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she read the ticket. ** It was too bad of you, 
Daisy ! " she said ; ** I would never have allowed 
it if I had known. Come here, Don, and let me 
take the horrid thing off." 

** Not yet, please, auntie ! " pleaded Daisy, " I 
want him to be quite cured, and it will take at 

least till bedtime. Then we'll make it up to 

hii 
im. 

But Don had understood at last. It was this 
detestable thing, then, that had been telling tales 
of him and spoiling all his fun ! Very well, let him 
find himself alone with it— just once! And he 
went off very soberly into the shubbery, whence 
in a few minutes came sounds of ** worrying." 

In half an-hour Don came out again ; his collar 
was gone, and in his mouth he trailed a long 
piece of chewed ribbon, which he dropped with 
the queerest mixture of penitence and reproach at 
Daisys feet. After that, of course, it was im- 
possible to do anything but take him into favour 
at once, and he was generous enough to let Daisy 
see that he bore her no malice for the trick she 
had played him. 

What became of the card no one ever dis- 
covered ; perhaps Don had buried it, though 
Daisy has very strong suspicions that he ate it as 
his best revenge. 

But what is more important is that from that 
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day he became a slim and reformed dog, refusing 
firmly to go on board a steamer on any pretence 
whatever, and only consenting to sit up after 
much coaxing, and as a mark of particular con- 
descension. 

So that Daisy's experiment, whatever may be 
thought of it, was a successful one. 



It 
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HIS story is mostly about dolls, and 
I am afraid that all boys, and a 
good many girls who have tried 
hard to forget that they ever had 
dolls, will not care about hearing 
it. Still, as I have been very 

careful to warn them at the very beginning, they 

must not blame me if they read on and find that 

it does not interest them. 

It was after dark, and the criss-cross shadows 

of the high wire fender were starting in and out 
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on the walls and ceiling of Winifred's nursery in 
the flickering firelight, and Winifred s last new 
doll Ethelinda was sitting on the top of a chest of 
drawers, leaning back languidly against the wall. 

Ethelinda was a particularly handsome doll ; 
she had soft thick golden hair, arranged in the 
latest fashion, full blue eyes, with rather more 
expression in them than dolls' eyes generally 
have, a rose-leaf complexion, the least little 
haughty curl on her red lips, and a costume 
that came direct from Paris. 

She ought to have been happy with all these 
advantages, and yet she was plainly dissatisfied ; 
she looked disgustedly at all around her, at the 
coloured pictures from the illustrated papers on 
the walls, the staring red dollVhouse, the big 
Noah's- ark on the shelf, and the dingy dappled 
rocking-horse in the corner — she despised them 
all. 

** I do wish I was back in Regent Street 
again," she sighed aloud. 

There was another doll sitting quite close to 
her, but Ethelinda had not made the remark to 
him, as he did not seem at all the sort of person 
to be encouraged. 

He was certainly odd-looking : his head was a 
little too big for his body, and his body was very 
much too big for his legs ; he had fuzzy white 
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hair, and a face that was rather like Punch's — 
only with all the fun taken out of it. 

When any one pinched him in the chest hard, 
he squeaked and shut his eyes, as if it hurt him 
— and very likely it did. He wore a tawdry 
jester's dress of red and blue, and once he had 
even carried a cymbal in each hand and clapped 
them together every time they made him squeak ; 
but he had always disliked being obliged to make 
so much noise, for he was of a quiet and retiring 
nature, and so he had got rid of his unmusical 
instruments as soon as he could. 

Still, even without the cymbals, his appearance 
was hardly respectable, and Ethelinda was a little 
annoyed to find him so near her, though he never 
guessed her feelings, which was fortunate for him, 
for he had fallen in love with her. 

Since he first entered the nursery he had had 
a good deal of knocking about, but his life there 
had begun to seem easier to put up with from the 
moment she formed part of it. 

He had never dared to speak to her before, 
she had never given him the chance ; and besides, 
it was quite enough for him to look at her ; but 
now he thought she meant to be friendly and 
begin a conversation. 

'*Are you very dull here then?" he asked 
rather nervously. 
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Ethelinda stared at first ; no one had introduced 
him, and she felt very much inclined to take no 
notice ; however, she thought after her long silence 
that it might amuse her to talk to somebody, even 
if it was only a shabby common creature like this 
jester. 

So she said, " Dull ! You were never in Regent 
Street, or you wouldn't ask such a question." 

'* I came from the Lowther Arcade," he said. 

"Oh, really?" drawled Ethelinda; **then, of 
course, this would be quite a pleasant change for 
you." 

** I don't know," he said ; "I like the Arcade. 
It was so lively; a little noisy perhaps — too 
much top-spinning, and pop-gunning, and mouth- 
organ playing all round one — but very cheerful. 
Yes, I liked the Arcade." 

"Very mixed the society there, isn't it.'^" she 
asked; "aren't you expected to know penny 
things ? " 

" Well, there were a good many penny things 
there," he owned, "and very amusing they were. 
There was a wooden bird there that used to duck 
his head and wag his tail when they swung a 
weight underneath — he would have made you 
laugh so ! " 

" I hope," said Ethelinda freezingly, " I should 
never so far forget myself as to laugh under 
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any circumstances — and certainly not at a penny 

thing ! 

** I wonder how much he cost?" she thought; 
** not very much, I can see from his manner. But 
perhaps I can get him to tell me. Do you 
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remember," she asked aloud, "what was the — a 
— the premium they asked for introducing you 
here — did you happen to catch the amount ? " 

"Do you mean my price?" he said; "oh, 
elevenpence three farthings — it was on the ticket." 

" What a vulgar creature ! " thought Ethelinda ; 
" I shall really have to drop him. 

" Dear me," she said, " that sounds very reason- 
able, very moderate indeed ; but perhaps you 
were * reduced ' ? " for she thought he would be 
more bearable if he had cost a little more once. 
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** I don't think so," he said ; ** that's the fair 
selling price." 

"Well, that's very curious," said she, " because 
the young man at Regent Street (a most charm- 
ing person, by the way) positively wouldn't part 
with me under thirty-five shillings, and he said so 
many delightful things about me that I feel quite 
sorry for him sometimes, when I think how he 
must be missing me. But then, very likely he's 
saying the same thing about some other doll 
now ! " 

'' I suppose he is," said the jester (he had seen 
something of toy- selling in his time); **it's his 
business, you know." 

" I don't see how you can possibly tell," said 
Ethelinda, who had not expected him to agree 
with her; "the Lowther Arcade is not Regent 
Street." 

The jester did not care to dispute this. " And 
were you very happy at Regent Street ? " he 
asked. 

" Happy ? " she repeated. ** Well, I don't know; 
at least, one was not bored there. I was in the 
best set, you see, the two-guinea one, and they 
were always getting up something to amuse us in 
the window — a review, or a sham fight, or a 
garden-party, or something. Last winter they 
gave us a fancy-dress ball — I went as Mary Stuart, 
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and was very much admired. But here " and 

she finished the sentence with a disdainful little 
shrug. 

" I don't think youll find it so very bad here, 
when you get a Jittle more used to it," he said ; 
"our mistress ** 

"Pray don't use that very unpleasant word/' 
she interrupted sharply. ** Did you never hear 
of * dolls' rights ? ' We call these people 
* hostesses. 

"Well, our hostess, then — Miss Winifred, she's 
not unkind. She doesn't care much about me, 
and that cousin of hers. Master Archie, gives me 
rather a bad time of it when I come in his way, 
but really she's very polite and attentive to you," 

" Polite and attentive ! " sneered Ethelinda (and 
if you have never seen a doll sneer, you can have 
no idea how alarming it is). " I don't call it an 
attention to be treated like a baby by a little chit 
of a girl who can't dress herself properly yet — no 
style, no elegance, and actually a pinafore in the 
mornings ! " 

This is the way some of these costly lady dolls 
talk about their benefactresses when the gas is out 
and they think no one overhears them. I don't 
know whether the old-fashioned ones, who are 
not so carefully treated, but often more tenderly 
loved, are as bad; but it is impossible to say — 

N 
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dolls are exceedingly artful, and there are persons, 
quite clever in other things, who will tell you 
honestly that they do not understand them in the 
least. 

"Then the society here," Ethelinda went on, 
without much consideration for the other s feelings 
— ^perhaps she thought he was too cheap to have 
any — ** it's really something too dreadful for words. 
Why, those people in the poky little house over 
there, with only four rooms and a front door they 
can't open, have never had the decency to call 
upon me. Not that I should take any notice, 
of course, if they did, but it just shows what they 
are. And the other day I actually overheard one 
frightful creature in a print dress, with nothing on 
her head but a great tin-tack, ask another horror 
* which she liked best — make-believe tea or orange- 
juice I 

"Well, / prefer make-believe tea myself," said 
the Jester, "because, you see, I can't get the 
orange-juice down, and so it's rather bad for the 
dress and complexion." 

" Possibly," she said scornfully. "I'm thankful 
to say I've not been called upon to try it myself 
— even Miss Winifred knows better than that. 
But, anyhow, it's horribly insipid here, and I 
suppose it will be like this always now. I did 
hope once that when I went out into the world I 
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should be a heroine and have a romance of 
my own." 

" What is a romance ? " he asked. 

*' I thought you wouldn't understand me," she 
said ; " a romance is — well, there's champagne in 
it, and cigarettes, to begin with." 

" But what is champagne? " he interrupted 



"Dukes and Guardsmen." 

" Something you drink," she said ; " what else 
could it be ? " 

" 1 see," he said ; " a sort of orange-juice." 
"Orange-juice!" Ethelinda cried contemptu- 
ously; "it's not in the least like orange-juice; 

it's. " (she didn't know what it was made 

of herself, but there was no use in telling him so) 
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" I couldn t make you understand without too much 
trouble, you really are so very ignorant, but there's 
a good deal of it in romances. And dukes, and 
guardsmen, and being very beautiful and deli- 
ciously miserable, till just before the end — that's a 
romance ! My milliner used to have one read out 
to her while she was dressing me for that ball 
I told you about." 

" Do you mind telling me what a heroine is ? " 
he asked. '* I know Tm very stupid." 

" A heroine ? oh, any doll can be a heroine. I 
felt all the time the heroines were all just like me. 
They were either very good or very wicked, and 
I'm sure I could be the one or the other if I got 
the chance. I think it would be more amusing, 
perhaps, to be a little wicked, but then it's not 
quite so easy, you know." 

" I should think it would be more uncomfort- 
able," he suggested. 

" Ah, but then, you see, you haven't any sen- 
timent about you," she said disparagingly. 

" No," he admitted, " I'm afraid I haven't. I 
suppose they couldn't put it in for elevenpence 
three farthings. 

" I should think not," Ethelinda observed, **it's 
very expensive'' And then, after a short silence, 
she said more confidentially, " you were talking of 
Master Archie just now. I rather like that boy, 
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do you know. I believe I could make something 
of him if he would only let me." 

" He's a mischievous boy," said the Jester, ** and 
ill-natured too." 

" Yes, isnt he ? " she agreed admiringly ; " I 
like him for that. I fancy a duke or a guardsman 
must be something like him ; they all had just his 
wicked black eyes and long restless fingers. It 
wouldn't be quite so dull if he would notice me a 
little ; but he never will ! " 

"He's going back to school next week," the 
Jester said rather cheerfully. 

** So soon ! " sighed Ethelinda. " There's hardly 
time for him to make a real heroine of me before 
that. How I wish he would ! I shouldn't care 
how he did it, or what came of it. I'm sure I 
should enjoy it, and it would give me something 
to think about all my life." 

" Say that again, my dainty little lady ; say it 
again ! " cried a harsh, jeering voice from beside 
them, " and, if you really mean it, perhaps the old 
Sausage-Glutton can manage it for yoa He's 
done more wonderful things than that in his time, 
I can tell you." 

The voice came from an old German clock 
which stood on the mantelpiece, or rather, from a 
strange painted wooden figure which was part of 
it — an ugly old man, who sat on the top with 
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a plate of sausages on his knees, and a fork in one 
hand. Every minute he slowly forked up a 
sausage from the plate to his mouth, and 
swallowed it suddenly, while his lower jaw 
wagged, and his narrow eyes rolled as it went 
down in a truly horrible manner. 



"At. Ugly Old Man." 

The children had long since given him the 
name of " Sausage-Glutton," which he richly de- 
served. He was a sort of magician in his way, 
having so much clockwork in his inside, and he 
was spiteful and malicious, owing to the quantity 
of wooden sausages he bolted, which would have 
ruined any one's digestion and temper. 

" Good gracious ! " cried Ethelinda, with a start, 
" who is that person ? " 
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" Somebody who can be a good kind friend to 
you, pretty lady, if you only give him leave. So 
you want some excitement here, do you ? You 
want to be wicked, and interesting, and unfortu- 
nate, and all the rest of it, eh ? And you'd like 
young Archibald (a nice boy that, by the way), 
you'd like him to give you a little romance? 
Well, then, he shall, and to-morrow too, hot and 
strong, if you like to say the word." 

Ethelinda was too much fluttered to speak at 
first, and she was a little afraid of the old man, 
too, for he leered all round in such an odd way, 
and ate so fast and jerkily. 

" Don't— oh, /^^w^ don't ! " cried a little squeaky 
voice above him. It came from a queer little 
angular doll, with gold-paper wings, a spangled 
muslin dress, and a wand with a tinsd star at the 
end of it, who was fastened up on the wall above 
a picture. "You won't like it — you won't 
really ! " 

" Don't trust him," whispered the Jester ; 
** he's a bad old man ; he ruined a very promising 
young dancing nigger only the other day — un- 
hinged him so that he will never hook on any 



more." 



** Ha, ha ! " laughed the Sausage-Glutton, as he 
disposed of another sausage, " that old fellow in 
the peculiar coat is jealous, you know ; he can't 
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make a heroine of you, and so he doesn't want 
any one else to. Who cares what he says ? And 
as for our little wooden friend up above, well, 
I should hope a dainty duchess like you is not 
going to let herself be dictated to by a low jointed 
creature, who sets up for a fairy when she knows 
her sisters dance round white hats every Derby 
Day." 

'* TheyVe not sisters ; they're second cousins," 
squeaked the poor Dutch doll, very much hurt, 
**and they don't mean any harm by it; it's only 
their high spirits. And whatever you say, Fm a 
fairy. I had a Christmas-tree of my own once ; 
but I had to leave it, it was so expensive to keep 
up. Now, you take my advice, my dear, do," she 
added to Ethelinda, ** don't you listen to him. 
He'd give all his sausages to see you in trouble, 
he would ; but he can't do anything unless you 
give him leave." 

But of course it would have been a little too 
absurd if Ethelinda had taken advice from a flat- 
headed twopenny doll and a flabby Jester from the 
Lowther Arcade. *' My good creatures," she said 
to them, ** you mean well, no doubt, but pray leave 
this gentleman and me to settle our own affairs. 
Can you really get Master Archie to take some 
notice of me, sir "i " she said to the figure on the 
clock. 
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" I can, my loveliest," he said. 

"And will it be exciting," she asked, "and 
romantic, and — ^and just the least bit wicked^ 
too ? " 

"You shall be the very wickedest heroine in 
any nursery in the world," he replied. " Oh, dear 
me, how you will enjoy yourself ! " 

"Then I accept," said Ethelinda; "I put 
myself quite in your hands — I leave everything 
to you." 

"That's right!" cried the Sausage-Glutton, 
" that s a brave little beauty I It*s a bargain, 
then ? To-morrow afternoon the fun will begin, 
and then — my springs and wheels — what a time 
you will have of it! He, he! You look out for 
Archibald ! " 

And then he trembled all over as the clock 
struck twelve, and went on eating his sausages 
without another word, while Ethelinda gave her- 
self up to delightful anticipations of the wonderful 
adventures that were actually about to happen to 
her at last. 

But the Jester felt very uneasy about it all ; he 
felt so sure that the old Sausage-Glutton's 
amiability had some trickery underneath it. 

" You are a fairy, aren't you 1 " he said to the 
Dutch doll in a whisper ; " can't you do anything 
to help her ? " 
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"No," she said sulkily; "and if I could, I 
wouldn't. She has chosen to put herself in his 
power, and whatever comes of it will serve her 
right I don't know what he means to do, and I 
can't stop him. Still, if I can't help her, I can 
help you ; and you may want it, because he is 
sure to be angry with you for trying to warn 
her." 

" But I never gave him leave to meddle with 
mCy' said the Jester. 

" Have you got sawdust or bran inside you, or 
what ? " asked the fairy. 

" Neither," he said ; " only the bellows I squeak ■ 
with, and wire. But why } " 

" I was afraid so. It's only the dolls with saw- 
dust or bran inside them that he can't do whatever 
he likes with without their consent. He can do 
anything he chooses with you ; but he shan't hurt 
you this time, if you only take care — for I'll grant 
you the very next thing you wish. Only do be 
careful now about wishing ; don't be in a Yinxry - 
and waste the wish. Wait till things are at their 
very worst." 

"Thank you very much, he said; "I don't 
mind for myself so much, but I should like to 
prevent any harm from coming to her. I'll re- 
member." 

Then he bent towards Ethelinda and whispered : 
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" You didn't believe what the old man bn the 
clock told you about me, did you ? Tm not jealous 
— I'm only a poor Jester, and you're a great lady. 
But you'll let me sit by you, and you'll talk to me 
sometimes in the evenings as you did to-night, 
won't you ? " 

But Ethelinda, though she heard him plainly, 
pretended to be fast asleep — it was of no con-: 
sequence to her whether he was jealous" orr 
not 



Winifred was sitting the next afternoon alone 
in her nursery, trying to play. She was a dear 
little girl about nine years old, with long, soft, 
brown hair, a straight little nose, and brown eyes 
which just then had a wistful, dissatisfied look 
in them — for the fact was that, for some reason 
or other, she could not get on with her dolls at 
all. 

The Jester was not good-looking enough for her; 
they had put his eyes in so carelessly, and his face 
had such a ** queer" look, and he was altogether a 
limp, unmanageable person. She always said to 
herself that she liked him " for the sake of the 
giver," poor, clumsy, good-hearted Martha the 
housemaid, who had left in disgrace, and pre- 
sented him as her parting gift ; but one might as 
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well not be cared for at all as be liked in that 
roundabout way. 

And Ethelinda, beautiful and fashionable as she 
was, was not friendly, and Winifred never could 
get intimate with her ; she felt afraid to treat her 
as a small child younger than herself, it seemed 
almost a liberty to nurse her, for Ethelinda seemed 
to be quite grown up and to know far more than 
she did herself. 

She sat there looking at Ethelinda, and 
Ethelinda stared back at her in a cold, distant 
way, as if she half remembered meeting her some- 
where before. There was a fixed smile on her 
vermilion lips which seemed false and even a 
little contemptuous to poor lonely little Winifred, 
who thought it was hard that her own doll should 
despise her. 

The Jester's smile was amiable enough, though 
it was rather meaningless, but then no one cared 
about him or how he smiled, as he lay unnoticed 
on his back in the corner. 

You would not have guessed it from their faces, 
but both dolls were really very much excited ; 
each was thinking about the Sausage-Glutton and 
his vague promises, and wondering if, and how, 
those promises were to be carried out. 

The wooden magician himself was bolting his 
sausage a minute on the top of the clock just as 
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usual, only the Jester fancied his cunning eyes 
rolled round at them with a peculiar leer as a 
cheerful whistle was heard on the stairs outside. 

A moment afterwards a lively brown-faced boy 
in sailor dress put his head in at the door. 
*' Hullo, Winnie," he said, "are you all alone ? " 

" Nurse has gone downstairs," said Winnie, 
plaintively ; "I've got the dolls, but it's dull here 
somehow. Can't you come and help me to play, 
Archie ? " 

Archie had been skating all the morning, and 
could not settle down just then to any of his 
favourite books, so he had come up to see Winnie 
with the idea of finding something to amuse him 
there — for though he was a boy, he did unbend 
at times, so far as to help her in her games, out of 
which he managed to get a good deal of amuse- 
ment in his own peculiar way. 

But of course he had to make a favour of it, and 
must not let Winifred see that it was anything but 
a sacrifice for him to consent. 

"I've got other things to do," he said; "and 
you know you always make a fuss when I do play 
with you. Look at last time ! " 

" Ah, but then you played at being a slave- 
driver, Archie, and you made me sell you my old 
black Dinah for a slave, and then you tied her up 
and whipped her. I didn't like iAai game ! But 
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if you'll stay this time, I won't mind what else you 
do!" 

For Archie had a way of making the dolls go 
through exciting adventures, at which Winifred 




"Tied her up and whipped her." 

assisted with a fearful wonder that had a fascina- 
tion about it. 

" Girls don't know how to play with dolls, and 
that's a fact," said Archie. " I could get more fun 
out of that dolls' house than a dozen girls could " 
(he would have set fire to it); "but I tell yon 
what : if you'll let me do exactly what I like, and 
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don't go interfering, except when I tell you to, 
perhaps I will stay a little while — not long, you 
know." 

** I promise," said Winifred, " if you won't break 
anything. I'll do just what you tell me." 

" Very well then, here goes ; let s see who 
you've got. I say, who's this in the swell 
dress .? " 

He was pointing to Ethelinda, whose brain 
began to tingle at once with a delicious excite- 
ment. ** He has noticed me at last," she thought ; 
" I wonder if I could make him fall desperately in 
love with me ! " and she turned her big blue eyes 
full upon him. " Ah, if I could only speak — but 
perhaps I shall presently. I'm quite sure the 
romance is going to begin ! " 

"That's Ethelinda, Archie — isn't she pretty?" 

" I've seen them uglier," he said ; ** she's like 
that Eve de Something we saw at Drury Lane — 
we'll have her, and there's that chap in the fool's 
dress, we may want him. Now we're ready." 

"What are you going to do with them, 
Archie } " 

"You leave that to me. I've an idea, some- 
thing much better than your silly tea-parties." 

" Why doesn't he tell that child to go ? " thought 
Ethelinda, "we don't want her !'' 

m 

" Now listen, Winifred," said Archie : " this is 

o 
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the game. You're a beautiful queen (only do sit 
up and take that finger out of your mouth — 
queens don't do that). Well, and Tm the king, 
and this is your maid of honour, the beautiful 
Lady Ethelinda, see ? " 

" Go on, Archie ; I see," cried Winifred ; '* and 
I like it so far." 

" I think / ought to have been the queen ! " 
said Ethelinda to herself. 

** Well, now," said the boy, " I'll tell you some- 
thing. This maid of honour of yours doesn't like 
you (don't say she does, now ; I'm telling this, 
and I know). You watch her carefully. Can't 
you see a sort of look in her face as if she didn't 
think much of you ? " 

" How clever he is," thought Ethelinda; "he 
knows exactly how I feel ! " 

" Do you really think it's that, Archie ? " said 
Winifred ; ** it's just what I was afraid of before 
you came in." 

" That's it. Look out for a kind of glare in her 
eye when I pay you any attention. (How does 
Your Majesty do ? Well, I hope ? ) There, didn't 
you see it ? Well, that's jealousy, that is. She 
hates you like anything ! " 

** I'm sure she doesn't, then, protested Winifred. 

" Oh, well, if you know better than I do, you 
can finish it for yourself. I'm going." 
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" No, no ; do stay. I like it TU be good 
after this ! " 

** Don't you interrupt again, then. Now the 
real truth is that she'd like to be queen instead of 
you; she's ambitious, you know — ^that's what's 
the matter with her. And so she's got it into her 
head that if you were only out of the way, I 
should ask her to be the next queen ! " 

Winifred could not say a word, she was so 
overcome by the idea of her doll's unkindness ; 
and Archie took Ethelinda by the waist and 
brought her near her royal mistress as he said : 
** Now you'll see how artful she is ; she's coming 
to ask you if she may go out. Listen. ' Please, 
Your Gracious Majesty, may I go out for a little 
while?'" 

** This is even better than if I spoke myself," 
Ethelinda thought ; **he can talk for me, and I 
do believe I'm going to be quite wicked pre- 
sently." 

" Am I to speak to her, Archie ? " Winifred 
asked, feeling a little nervous. 

** Of course you are. Go on ; don't be silly ; 
give her leave." 

** Certainly, Ethelinda, if you wish it," replied 
Winifred, with a happy recollection of her mother's 
manner on somewhat similar occasions, " but I 
should like you to be in to prayers." 
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" A maid of honour isn't the same as a 
housemaid, you know," said Archie ; " hut never 
mind— she's off. You don't see where she goes, 
of course." 

" Yes I do," said Winifred. 

" Ah, but not in the game ; nobody does. She 



goes to the apothecary's — here's the apothecary." 
And he caught hold of the Jester, who thought 
helplessly, "Fin being brought into it now; I 
wish he'd let me alone — I don't like it! " "Well, 
so she says, 'Oh, if you please, Mr. Apothecary, I 
want some arsenic to kill the royal blackbeetles 
with ; not much — a pound or two will be plenty.' 
So he takes down a jar " (here Archie got up and 
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fetched a big bottle of citrate of magnesia from a 
cupboard), '' and he weighs it out, and wraps it 
up, and gives it to her. ' And he says, * You'll 
mind and be very careful with it, my lady. The 
dose is one pinch in a teaspoonful of treacle to 
each blackbeetle, the last thing at night ; but 
it oughtn't to be left about in places.' And so 
Lady Ethelinda takes it home and hides it." 

" I've bought some poison now," thought 
Ethelinda, immensely delighted, " I am a wicked 
doll ! How convenient it is to have it all done for 
one like this ! I do hope he's going to make me 
give Winifred some of that stuff, to get her out of 
the way, and have the romance all to our two 
selves." 

"Now you and I,' Archie continued, "haven't 
the least idea of all this. But one day, the Court 
Jester — (" I was an apothecary just now," thought 
the Jester ; " it's really very confusing ! ") — the 
Court Jester comes up, looking very grave, and 
sneaks of her. The reason of that is that he's 
angry with her because she never will have any- 
thing to do with him, and he says that he's seen 
her. folding up a powder in paper and writing on 
it, and he thought I ought to be told about it" 
(" This is awful ! " thought the Jester. " What will 
Ethelinda think of me for telling tales ? and what 
has come to Ethelinda? It's all that miserable 
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Sausage-Gluttons doing — and I can't help my- 
self!") 

" Well, I'm very much surprised of course," said 
Archie ; " any king would be — but I wait, and one 
day, when she has gone out for a holiday, the 
Jester and I go to her desk and break it open." 

** Oh, Archie," objected the poor little Queen in 
despair, *' isn't that rather mean of you ? " 

** Now look here, Winnie, I can't have this sort 
of thing every minute. For a gentleman, it might 
be rather mean, perhaps, but then I'm a king, and 
I've got a right to do it, and it's all for your sake, 
too — so you can't say anything. Besides, it's the 
Jester does it ; I only look on. Well, and by-and- 
by," said Archie, as he scribbled something labori- 
ously on a piece of paper, **by-and-by he finds 
this / " 

And with imposing gravity he handed Winifred 
a folded paper, on which she read with real 
terror and grief the alarming words — ^' Poisin for 
the Quene ! " 

** There, what do you think of that ? " he asked 
triumphantly ; ** looks bad, doesn't it } " 

" Perhaps," suggested the Queen feebly, "per- 
haps it was only fun ? " 

** Fun — there's not much fun about her ! Now 
the guard " (here he used the bewildered Jester 
once more) " arrests her. Do you want to ask 
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the prisoner any questions? — you can if you 
like." 

" You — you didn't mean to poison me really, 
did you, Ethelinda dear?" said Winifred, who 
was taking it all very seriously, as she took 
most things. ** Archie, do make her say some- 
thing ! " 

" Why can't you answer when the Queen asks 
you a question, eh ? " demanded Archie. " No, 
she won't say a word ; she'll only grin at you ; 
you see she's quite hardened. There's only one 
thing that would make her confess," he added 
cautiously, aware that he was on rather delicate 
ground, ** and that's the torture. I could make a 
beautiful rack, Winnie, if you didn't mind ? " 

"Whatever she's done," said the Queen, firmly, 
" I'm not going to have her tortured ! And I 
believe she's sorry inside and wants me to forgive 
her ! " 

" Then why doesn't she say so ? " said Archie. 
" No, no, Winnie. Look here, this is a serious 
thing, you know ; it won't do to pass it over ; it's 
high treason, and she'll have to be tried." 

** But I don't want her tried," said Winifred. 

*• Oh, very well then ; I had better go down- 
stairs again and read. The best part was 
all coming, but if you don't care, I'm sure / 
don't ! " 



*1 
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** Little idiot!" thought Ethelinda, angrily, 
** she'll spoil the whole thing ; every heroine has 
to be tried ! " 

But Winnie gave in, as she usually did, to 
Archie. " Well, then, she shall be tried if you 
really think she ought to be, Archie ; it won't 
hurt her though, will it ? " 

** Of course it won't ; it's all right. Now for 
the trial : here*s the court, and here's a place for 
the judge " (he built it all up with books and bricks 
as he spoke) ; ** here's the dock — stick Lady What's- 
her-name inside — that's it. We must do without a 
jury, but I suppose we ou^Ai to have a judge ; 
oh, this fellow will do for judge ! " 

And he seized the Jester and raised him to the 
Bench at once. The Jester was more puzzled 
than ever. **Now I'm SLjucfg-e" he thought, "I 
shall have to try her ; but I'm glad of it — I'll let 
her off!" 

But unluckily he very soon found that he had 
no voice at all in the matter, except what Archie 
chose to lend him. 

•'Oh, but, Archie," said Winifred, who was 
determined to defeat the ends of justice if she 
possibly could, ** can a jester be a judge ? " 

** Why not ? " said Archie ; "judges make jokes 
sometimes — I've heard papa say so, and he's a 
barrister, and ought to know." 
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" But this one doesn't make real jokes !" per- 
sisted Winifred. 

" Who asked him to ? Judges are not obliged 
to make jokes, Winnie. 1 believe you are trying 
to get her off, but I'm going 
to see justice done, I tell you. 
So now then, Lady Ethe- 
linia, you are charged with 
high treason and trying to 
poison Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Winifred 
Gladys Robertson, by put- 
ting arsenic in Her Majesty's 
tea. Guilty or not guilty ? 
Speak up ! " 

"jVi?/ guilty! "put in Wini- 
fred quickly, thinking that 
would settle the whole trial 
comfbrtabl y. " There, 

Archie, you can't say she " ■ im a judge.' " 

didn't speak that time!" 

" Now you have done it ! " Archie said tri- 
umphantly. " If she'd confessed, we might have 
shown mercy. Now we shall have to prove it, 
and if we do, I'm sorry for her, that's all ! " 

"If she says 'Guilty, and she won't do it 
again?'" suggested Winifred. 

" It's too late for that now," said Archie, who 
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was not going to have his trial cut short in that 
way : " no, we must prove it." 

"But how are you going to prove it ? ' 

"You wait I've been in court once or twice 
with papa, and seen him prove all sorts of things. 
First, we must have in the fellow who sold the 
poison — the apothecary, you know. Oh, I say, 
though, I forgot that — he s the judge ; that won't 
do!" 

" Then you can't prove it after all — I'm so 
glad ! " cried the Queen, with her eyes sparkling. 

"One would think you rather liked being 
poisoned," said Archie in an offended tone. 

" I like magnesia, and it isn't poison, really — 
it's medicine." 

" It isn't magnesia now ; it's arsenic ; and she 
shan't get off like this. I'll call the apothecary's 
young man, he'll prove it (this brick is the apothe- 
cary's young man). There, he says it's all right ; 
she did it right enough. Now for the sentence ! 
(put a penwiper on the judge's head, will you, 
Winnie ^ it's solemner)." 

"What's a sentence?" asked Winifred, much 
disturbed at these ill-omened arrangements. 

" You'll see ; this is the judge talking now : 
* Lady Ethelinda, you've been found guilty of 
very bad conduct ; you've put arsenic in your 
beloved Queen's tea ! ' " 
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" Why, I haven't had tea yet ! " protested the 

Sovereign^ 

" * Her Majesty is respectfully ordered not to 
interrupt the judge when he's summing up ; it 
puts him out. Well, as I was saying. Lady 
Ethelinda, I'm sorry to tell you that we shall have 
to cut your head off ! ' " 

"What have I done?" thought the Jester; 
"shell think I'm in earnest; she'll never forgive 
me!" 

But Ethelinda was perfectly delighted, for not 
one of her heroines had ever been in such a 
romantic position as this. " And of course," she 
thought, " it will all come right in the end ; it 
always does." 

Winifred, however, was terrified by the stern- 
ness of the court: "Archie," she cried, "she 
mustn't have her head cut off! " 

" It will be all right, Winnie, if you will only 
leave it to me and not interfere. You promised 
not to interrupt, and yet you will keep on doing 
it!" 

Archie's head was full of executions just then, 
for he had been reading " The Tower of London ; " 
he had been artfully leading up to an execution 
from the very first, and he meant to have his own 
way. 

But first he amused himself by working upon 
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Winifred's feelings, which was a bad habit of his 
on these occasions. To do him justice, he did not 
know how keenly she felt things, and how soon 
she forgot it was only |:retence ; it flattered hini 
to see how easily he could make Winifred cry 
about nothing, and he never guessed what real 
pain he was giving her. 

. " Winnie," he began very . dolefully, " she's in 
prison now, languishing in her. prison. cell, and do 
you know, I rather think her heart's beginning to 
soften a little : she ' wants you < to come and see 
her. You won't refuse her last request, Winnie, 
will you?" , . ' ' .' ; . 
. *'As if I could!" cried. Winifred, full of the 

/ 

tenderest compassion. 

** Very well, then ; >this . is the last meeting. 
* My dear, kind mistress \ (its Ethelinda speak- 
ing to you now), * that I once loved so dearly in: 
the happy day s» when I was. innocent arid good, I 
couldnt die till I. had asked; you to forgive me.' 
Let your poor wicked maid of. honour kiss, your 
hand just once more as she used to do ; tell her 
you forgive her about* that arsenic' Now then, 
Winnie!" 

**I — I carit^ Archie!" sobbed Winifred, quite 
melted by this pathetic appeal. . 

** If you don't, she'll think you're angry still, and 
won't forgive her," said Archie. " Just you listen ; 
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this IS her now : ' Won't you ay one little word, 
Your Majesty? you might as well. When Vm 
gone and mouldering away in my felon's grave it 
will be too late then, and youll be sorry. Its the 
last thing I shall ever ask you ! ' *' 

"Oh, Ethelinda, darling, doni /" implored her 
Queen; ** don't go on talking in that dreadful 
way ; I can't bear it. Archie, I mus^ forgive her 
now ! " 

"Oh yes, forgive her," he said with approval; 
" queens shouldn't sulk or bear malice." 

"It's all right," said Winifred briskly, as she 
dried her eyes ; " she's quite good again. Now 
let's play at something not quite so horrid !" 

" When we've done with this, we will ; but it 
isn't half over yet ; there's all the execution to 
come. It's the fatal day now, the dismal scaffold 
is erected " (here he made a rough platform and a 
neat little block with the books), "the sheriff is 
mounting guard over it " (and Archie propped up 
the unfortunate Jester against a workbox so that 
he overlooked the scaffold) ; " the trembling 
criminal is brought out amidst the groans of the 
populace (groan, Winnie, can't you ? ) " 

" I shan't groan," said Winnie, rebelliously ; 
"I'm a queen, not a populace. Archie, you won't 
really cut off her head, will you ? " 

" Don't be a little duffer," said he ; " the end is 
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to be a surprise, so I can't tell you what it is till 
it comes. YouVe heard of pardons arriving just 
in time, haven't you ? Very well then. Only I 
don't say one will aroive here, you know, I only 
say, wait ! " 

*' And now," he went on, " I'm not the King 
any longer, I'm the headsman ; and— and I say, 
Winnie, perhaps you'd better hide your face now; 
a queen wouldn't look on at the execution, really; 
at least a nice queen wouldn't ! " 

So Winifred hid her face in her hands obe- 
diently, very glad to be spared even the pretence 
of an execution, and earnestly wishing Archie was 
near the end of this uncomfortable game. 

But Archie was just beginning to enjoy him- 
self: ** The wretched woman," he announced with 
immense unction, " is led tottering to the block, 
and then the headsman, very respectfully, cuts off 
some of her beautiful golden hair, so that it 
shouldn't get in his way." 

At this point I am sorry to say that Archie, from 
a wish to have everything as real as possible, 
actually did snip off a good part of Ethelinda's 
flossy curls. Luckily for him, his cousin was too 
conscientious and unsuspecting to peep through 
her fingers, and never imagined that the scissors 
she heard were really cutting anything — she even 
kept her eyes shut while Archie hunted about the 
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room for something, which he found out at last, 
and which was a sword in a red tin scabbard. 
Till then Archie was not quite sure what he 
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really meant to do ; at first he had fancied that it 
would be enough for him just to touch Ethelinda 
lightly with the sword, but now (whether the idea 
had been put in his head by the Sausage-Glutton, 
or whether it had been there somewhere all the 
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time) he began to think how easily the sharp 
blade would cleave Ethelinda s soft wax neck, and 
how he could hpld up the severed head by the 
hair, just like the executioner in the pictures, and 
say solemnly, " This is the head of a traitress ! " 

He knew of course that it would get him into 
terrible trouble, and he ought to have known that 
it would be mean and cowardly of him to take 
advantage of his poor little cousin's trust in him 
to deceive her. 

But he did not stop to think of that ; the 
temptation was too strong for him ; he had gone 
so far in cutting off her hair that he might just as 
well cut off her head too. 

So that presently Ethelinda found herself lying 
helpless, with her hands tied behind her, and her 
close-cropped head placed on a thick book, while 
Archie stood over her with a cruel gleam in his 
eyes, and flourishing a flashing sword. 

** I ought to be masked though," he said sud- 
denly, " or I might be recognised — executioners 
had to be masked. V\\ tie a handkerchief over my 
eyes and that will have to do." 

And when he had done this, he began to 
measure the distance with his eye, and to make 
some trial cuts to be quite sure of his aim, for he 
meant to get the utmost possible enjoyment out 
of it. 
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Ethelinda began to be terribly frightened. 
Being a heroine was not nearly so pleasant as 
she had expected. It had cost her most of her 
beautiful hair already : was it going to cost her her 
head as well ? 

Too late, she began to see how foolish she had 
been, and that even make-believe tea-parties were 
better than this. She longed to be held safe in 
tender-hearted little Winifred's arms. 

But Winifred s eyes were shut tight, and would 
not be opened till — till all was over. Ethelinda 
could not move, could not cry out to her ; she was 
quite helpless, and all the time -the wicked old man 
on the clock went on steadily swallowing sausage 
after sausage, as if he had nothing at all to do 
with it ! 

The Jester was even more alarmed for Ethelinda 
than she was herself ; he was quite certain that 
Winifred was being wickedly deceived, and that 
the pardon so cunningly suggested .would never 
come. 

In another minute this dainty little lady, with 
the sweet blue eyes and disdainful smile, would be 
gone from him for ever ; and there was no hope 
for her— none ! 

And the bitterest thing about it was, that, 
although he was a great deal confused, as he very 
well might be, as to how it had all come about, he 
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knew that, in some way, he himself had taken 
part (or rather several parts) in bringing her to 
this shameful end, and the poor Jester, innocent 
as he was, fancied that her big eyes had a calm 
scorn afld reproach in them as she looked up at 
him sideways from the block. 

**What shall I do without her ? " he thought; 
"how can I bear it? Ah, I ought to be lying 
there — not she. I wish I could take her 
place ! " 

All this time Archie had been lingering — he 
lingered so long that Winifred lost all patience. 
" Do make haste, Archie," she said, with a 
little shudder that shook the table. " I can't 
bear it much longer ; I shall have to open my 
eyes! 

" It was only the mask got in my way," he 
said. **Now Tm ready. One, two, three !'' 

And then there was a whistling swishing sound, 
followed by a heavy thud, and a flop. 

After that Archie very prudently made for the 
door. ** I — I couldn't help it, really, Winnie," 
he stammered, as she put her hands down with 
relief and looked about, rather dazzled at first 
by the sudden light. ** TU save up and buy 
you another twice as pretty. And you know 
you said Ethelinda didn't seem to care about 
you! 
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" Stop, Archie, what do you mean ? Did you 
think you'd cut her head off really ? " 

** Haven t I?" said Archie, stupidly. "I cut 
somethings head off; I saw it go ! " 

** Then you did mean it ! And, oh, • it's the 
Jester ! I wouldn't have minded it so much, if 
you hadn't meant it for Ethelinda ! And, Archie, 
you cruel, bad boy — youVe cut — .cut all her 
beautiful hair off, and I sat here and let you! 
She's not pretty at all now — it's a shame, it z^y a 
shame ! " 

Ethelinda had had a wonderful escape, and this 
is how it happened : 

The Jester had been so anxious about Ethelinda 
that he had forgotten all about the fairy, and how 
she had granted him his very next wish ; but she, 
being a fairy, had to remember it. If he had 
only thought of it, it would have been just as easy 
to wish Ethelinda safe without any harm coming 
to himself, but he had wished *' to take her place," 
and the fairy, whether she liked it or not, was 
obliged to keep her promise. 

So the little shake which Winifred had given 
the table was enough to make Ethelinda roll 
quietly over the edge of the platform, and the 
Jester, who never was very firm on his legs, fall 
forward on his face the next moment, exactly 
where she had lain — and either the fairy or the 
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handkerchief over his face prevented Archie from 
finding out the exchange in time. 

Archie tried to defend himself: "I think she 
looks better with her hair cut short," he said ; 



<i^ 



"lots of girls wear it like that. And, don't you 
see, Winnie? this has been a plot got up by the 
Jester ; Ethelinda was innocent all the time, and 
he's just nicely caught in his own trap. . . . That 
— that's the surprise .' " 
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" I don't believe you one bit ! " said Winifred. 
"You had no business to cut even my Jesters 
head off, but you meant to do much worse! I 
won't play with you any more, and I shan't 
forgive you till the very day you go back to 
school ! " 

** But, Winnie!" protested Archie, looking rather 
sheepish and ashamed of himself. 

" Go away directly," said Winnie, stamping 
her foot ; ** I don't want to listen ; leave me 
alone ! " 

So Archie went, not sorry, now, that an 
accident had kept him from doing his worst, and 
feeling tolerably certain that he would be able to 
make his cousin relent long before the time she 
had fixed, while Winifred, left to herself again^ 
was so absorbed in sobbing over Ethelinda s sad 
disfigurement, that she quite forgot to pick up the 
split halves of the Jester's head which were lying 
on the nursery floor. 



That night Ethelinda had the chest of drawers 
all to herself, and the old Sausage-Glutton grinned 
savagely at her from the mantelpiece, for he was 
disappointed at the way in which his plans had 
turned out. 

" Good evening," he began, with one of his 
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nastiest sneers. "And how are you after your 
little romance, eh ? Master Archie very nearly 
had your pretty little empty head off — but of 
course I couldn't allow that. I hope you enjoyed 
yourself.^" 

" I did at first," said Ethelinda ; " I got 
frightened afterwards, when I thought it wasn't 
going to end at all nicely. But did you notice 
how very wickedly that dreadful Jester behaved to 
me ? it will be a warning to me against associating 
with such persons in future, and I assure you 
that there was something about him that made me 
shudder from the very first ! I have heard terrible 
things about the dolls in the Lowther Arcade, and 
what can you expect at such prices } Well, he's 
rewarded for his crimes, and that's a comfort to 
think of— but it has all upset me very much 
indeed, and I don't want any more romance — it 
does shorten the hair so ! " 

The Dutch fairy doll heard her and was very 
angry, for she knew of course why the Jester had 
come to such a tragic ending. 

" Shall I tell her now, and make her ashamed 
and sorry — would she believe me? -would she 
care ? Perhaps not, but I must speak out some 
time — only I had better wait till the clock has 
stopped. I can't bear her to talk about that poor 
Jester in this way." 
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But it really did not matter to the Jester, who 
could hear or feel nothing anymore — for they had 
thrown him into the dustbin, where, unless the 
dust-cart has called since, he is lying still. 
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A TARtwtLL Applawnci, 



ANDY, come here, sir; I want 
you." The little girl who spoke 
was standing by the table in the 
morning-room of a London house 
one summer day, and she spoke 
to a small silver-grey terrier lying 
curled up at the foot of one of 
the window curtains. 

As Dandy happened to be particularly comfort- 
able just then, he pretended not to hear, in the 
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hope that his child-mistress would not press the 
point 

But she did not choose to be trifled with in this 
way : he was called more imperiously still, until 
he could dissemble no longer, and came out 
gradually, stretching himself and yawning with a 
deep sense of injury. 

** I know you haven't been asleep ; I saw you 
watching the flies," she said. ** Come up here, on 
the table." 

Seeing there was no help for it, he obeyed, and 
sat down on the table-cloth opposite to her, with 
his tongue hanging out and his eyes blinking, 
waiting her pleasure. 

Dandy was rather particular as to the hands he 
allowed to touch him, but generally speaking he 
found it pleasant enough (when he had nothing 
better to do) to resign himself to be pulled about, 
lectured, or caressed by Hilda. 

She was a strikingly pretty child, with long 
curling brown locks, and a petulant profile ; and 
on the whole, although Dandy privately con- 
sidered she had taken rather a liberty in disturb- 
ing him, he was willing to overlook it. 

'' Tve been thinking, Dandy," said Hilda re- 
flectively, **that as you and Lady Angelina will 
be thrown a good deal together when we go into 
the country next week, you ought to know one 
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another, and youVe never been properly intro- 
duced yet ; so Vm going to introduce you now/* 

Now Lady Angelina was only Hilda's doll, and 
a doll, too, with perhaps as few ideas as any doll 
ever had yet — which is a good deal to say. 

Dandy despised her with all the enlightenment 
of a thoroughly superior dog ; he considered there 
was simply nothing in her, except possibly bran, 
and it had made him jealous and angry for a long 
time to notice the influence that this staring, 
simpering creature had managed to gain over her 
mistress. 

** Now sit up," said Hilda. Dandy sat up. He 
felt that committed him to nothing, but he was 
careful not to look at Lady Angelina, who was 
lolling ungracefully in the work-basket with her 
toes turned in. 

" Lady Angelina," said Hilda next, with great 
ceremony, **let me introduce my particular friend 
Mr. Dandy. Dandy, you ought to bow and say 
something nice and clever, only you can't ; so you 
must give Angelina your paw instead." 

Here was an insult for a self-respecting dog! 
Dandy determined never to disgrace himself by 
presenting his paw to a doll ; it was quite against 
his principles. He dropped on all fours rebel- 
liously. 

**Thats very rude of you," said Hilda, "but 
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you shall do it. Angelina will think it so odd if 
you don't. Sit up again and give your paw, and 
let Angelina stroke your head." 

The dog s little black nose wrinkled and his lips 
twitched, showing his sharp white teeth : he was 
not going to be touched by Angelina s flabby wax 
hand if he could help it ! 

Unfortunately, Hilda, like older people some- 
times, was bent upon forcing persons to know one 
another, in spite of an obvious unwillingness on at 
least one side, and so she brought the doll up to 
the terrier, and, taking one limp pink arm, 
attempted to pat the dog s head with it. 

This was too much : his eyes flamed red like 
two signal lamps, there was a sharp sudden snap, 
and the next minute Lady Angelina s right arm 
was crunched viciously between Dandy's keen 
teeth. 

After that there was a terrible pause. Dandy 
knew he was in for it, but he was not sorry. He 
dropped the mangled pieces of wax one by one, 
and stood there with his head on one side, growl- 
ing to himself, but wincing for all that, for he was 
afraid to meet Hildas indignant grey eyes. 

'* You abominable, barbarous dog ! " she said at 
last, using the longest words she could, to impress 
him. " See what youVe done ! youVe bitten poor 
Lady Angelina s arm off." 
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He could not deny it; he had. He looked 
down at the fragments before him, and then 
sullenly up again at Hilda. His eyes said what 
he felt — " I'm glad of it — serves her right ; Td do 
it again." 

** You deserve to be well whipped," continued 
Hilda, severely; ** but you do howl so. I shall 
leave you to your own conscience" (a favourite 
remark of her governess) " until your bad heart 
is touched, and you come here and say you're 
sorry and beg both our pardons. I only wish 
you could be made to pay for a new arm. Go 
away out of my sight, you bad dog ; I can*t bear 
to look at you ! " 

Dandy, still impenitent, moved leisurely down 
from the table and out of the open door into the 
kitchen. He was thinking that Angelinas arm 
was very nasty, and he should like something to 
take the taste away. When he got downstairs, 
however, he found the butcher was calling and 
had left the area gate open, which struck him as 
a good opportunity for a ramble. By the time 
he came back Hilda would have forgotten all 
about it, or she might think he was lost, and find 
out which was the more valuable animal — a silly, 
useless doll, or an intelligent dog like himself. 

Hilda saw him from the window as he bolted 
out with tail erect. "He's doing it to show off/' 
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she said to herself ; he s a horrid dog sometimes. 
But I suppose I shall have to forgive him when 
he comes back ! " 

However, Dandy did not come back that night, 
nor all the next day, nor the day after that, nor 
any mote ; for the fact was, an experienced dog- 
stealer had long had his eye on him, and Dandy 
happened to come across him that very morning. 

He was not such a stupid dog as to be un- 
aware he was doing wrong in following a stranger, 
but then the man had such delightful suggestions 
about him of things dogs love to eat, and Dandy 
had started for his run in a disobedient temper. 

So he followed the broken-nosed, bandy-legged 
man till they reached a narrow lonely alley, and 
then just as Dandy was thinking about going 
home again, the stranger turned suddenly on him, 
hemmed him up in a corner, caught him dexter- 
ously up in one hand, tapped him sharply on the 
head, and slipped him, stunned, into a capacious 
inside pocket. 



" I thought werry likely I should come on you 
in 'ere, Bob," said a broken-nosed man in a fur 
cap, about a week after Dandy's disappearance, 
to a short, red-faced, hoarse man who was drink- 
ing at the bar of a public-house. 
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"Ah," said the hoarse man; "well, you ain't 
fur out as it happens." 

"Yes, I did," said the other. "I met your 
partner the other day, and he tells me you're 
looking out for a noo Toby dawg. I've got a 
article somewheres about me at this moment I 
should like you .to cast a eye over." 

And, diving into his inside pocket, he fished 
out a small shining silver-grey terrier, which he 
slammed down rather roughly on the pewter 
counter. 

Of course the terrier was Hilda s lost Dandy. 
For some reason or other, the dog-stealer had not 
thought it prudent to claim the reward offered 
for him as he had intended to do at first, and 
Dandy, not. being of a breed in fashionable de- 
mand, the man was trying to get rid of him now 
for the best price he could obtain from humble 
purchasers. 

" Well, we do want a understudy, and that's a 
fact," said the hoarse man, who was one of the 
managers of Mr. Punch's Theatre. " The Toby 
as travels with us now is breakin* up, getting so 
blind he don't know Punch from Jack Ketch. 
But that th^re animal 'ud never make a 'it as a 
Toby," he said, examining Dandy critically : 
" why, that's been a gen'leman's dawg once, that 
has — we don't want no amatoors on our show." 

Q 
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"It's the amatoors as draws nowadays," said 
the dog-fancier : "not but what this 'ere partic'lar 
dawg has his gifts for the purfession. You see 



"'This 'ere partic'lar dawg has his gifts.'" 

him sit up and smoke a pipe and give yer his 
paw, now." 

And he put Dandy through these performances 
on the sloppy counter. It was much worse than 
being introduced to Angelina ; but hunger and 
fretting and rough treatment had broken the 
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dog s spirit, and it was with dull submission now 
that he repeated the poor little tricks Hilda had 
taught him with such pretty perseverance. 

" It's no use talking," said the showman, though 
he began to show some signs of yielding. "It 
takes a tyke born and bred to make a reg'lar 
Toby. And this ain't a young dog, and he ain't 
*ad no proper dramatic eddication ; he's not worth 
to us not the lowest you'd take for him." 

"Well now, I'll tell you 'ow fur I'm willing to 
meet yer," said the other persuasively ; " you 

shall have him, seein' it's yau^ for ^" And so 

they haggled on for a little longer, but at the end 
of the interview Dandy had changed hands, and 
was permanently engaged as a member of Mr. 
Punch's travelling company. 

A few days after that Dandy made acquaintance 
with his strange fellow-performers. The men had 
put the show up on a deserted part of a common 
near London, behind the railings of a little ceme- 
tery where no one was likely to interfere with 
them, and the new Toby was hoisted up on the 
very narrow and uncomfortable shelf to go through 
his first interview with Mr. Punch. 

When that popular gentleman appeared at his 
side Dandy examined him with pricked and 
curious ears. He was rather-odd-looking, but 
his smile, though there was certainly a good deal 



!i 
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of it, seemed genial and encouraging, and the 
poor dog wagged his tail in a conciliatory manner 
— he wanted some one to be kind to him again. 

**Thedawgs a fool, Bob," growled Jem, the 
other proprietor of the show, a little shabby dirty- 
faced man with a thin and ragged red beard, who 
was watching the experiment from the outside ; 
** he's a-waggin' his bloomin' tail — he'll be a-lickin 
of Punch's face next ! Try him with a squeak." 

And Bob produced a sound which was a 
hideous compound of chuckle, squeak, and crow, 
when Dandy, in the full persuasion that the 
strange figure must be a new variety of cat, flew 
at it blindly. 

But though he managed to get a firm grip of its 
great hook nose, there was not much satisfaction 
to be got out of that — the hard wood made his 
teeth ache, and besides, in his excitement he 
overbalanced himself and came down upon Mr. 
Robert Blott inside, who put him up again none 
too gently. 

Then, after a little highly mysterious dancing 
up and down, and wagging his head, Mr. Punch, in 
the most uncalled-for manner, hit Dandy over the 
head with a stick, in order, as Jem put it, **to get 
up a ill-feeling between them " — a wanton insult 
that made the dog madder than ever. 

He did not revenge himself at once : he only 
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barked furiously and retreated to his corner of the 
stage; but the next time Punch came sidling 
cautiously up to him, Dandy made, not for his 
wooden head, but for a place between his 
shoulders which he thought looked more yielding. 



" Muuged to get a finn grip." 

There was a savage howl from below, Punch 
dropped in a heap on the narrow shelf, and Mr. 
Blott sucked his finger and thumb in the worst of 
tempers. 

Mr. Punch was not killed, however, though 
Dandy at first imagined he had settled him. He 
revived almost directly, when he proceeded to 
rain down such a shower of savage blows from his 
thick stick upon every part of the dog's defence- 
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less body, that Dandy was completely subdued 
long before his master thought fit to leave off. 

By the time the lesson came to an end, Dandy 
was sore and shaken and dazed, for Bob had 
allowed himself to be a little carried away by 
personal feeling. Still it only showed Dandy 
more plainly that Mr. Punch was not a person to 
be trifled with, and^ though he liked him as litde 
as ever, he respected as well as feared him. 

Unfortunately for himself, Dandy was a highly 
intelligent terrier, of an inquiring turn of mind, and 
so, after he had been led about for some days 
with the show, and was able to think things over 
and put them together, he began to suspect that 
Punch and the other figures were not alive after 
all, but only a particularly ugly set of dolls, which 
Mr. Blott put in motion in some way best known 
to himself. 

From the time he was perfectly certain of this 
he felt a degraded dog indeed. He had scorned 
once to allow himself to be even touched by 
Angelina (who at least was not unpleasant to look 
at, and always quite inoffensive) : now, every hour 
of his life he found himself ordered about and in- 
sulted before a crowd of shabby strangers by a 
vulgar tawdry doll, to which he was obliged to be 
civil and even affectionate — as if it was som ething 
real! 
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Dandy was an honest dog, and so, of course, 
it was very revolting to his feelings to have to 
impose upon the public in this manner ; but 
Mr. Punch, if he was only a doll, had a way 
of making himself obeyed. 

And though in time the new Toby learnt to 
perform his duties respectably enough, he did so 
without the least enthusiasm : it wounded his 
pride— besides making him very uncomfortable— 
when Punch caught hold of his head, and some- 
thing with red whiskers and a blue frock took him 
by the hind legs, and danced jerkily round the 
stage with him. He hated that more than any- 
thing. Day by day he grew more miserable and 
homesick. 

He loathed the Punch and Judy show and 
every doll in it, from the hero down to the ghost 
and the baby. Jem and Bob were not actually 
unkind to him, and would even have been friendly 
had he allowed it ; but he was a dainty dog, with 
a natural dislike to ill-dressed and dirty persons, 
and shrank from their rough if well-meant 
advances. He never could forget what he had 
once been, and what he was; and often, in the 
close sleeping-room of some common lodging- 
house, he dreamed of the comfortable home he 
had lost, and Hilda's pretty imperious face, and 
woke to miss her more than ever. 
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At first his new masters had been careful to 
keep him from all chance of escape, and Bob led 
him after the show by a string ; but, as he seemed 
to be getting resigned to his position, they allowed 
him to run loose. 

• He was trotting tamely at Jem's heels one hot 
August morning, followed by a small train of 
admiring children, when all at once he became 
aware that he was in a street he knew well — he 
was near his old home— a few minutes' hard run 
and he would be safe with Hilda ! 

He looked up sideways at Jem, who was 
beating his drum and blowing his pipes, with his 
eyes on the lower and upper windows. Bob's 
head was inside the show, and both were in front 
and not thinking of him just then. 

Dandy stopped, turned round upon the un- 
washed children behind, looked wistfully up at 
them, as much as to say, ** Don't tell," and then 
bolted at the top of his speed. 

There was a shrill cry from the children at 
once of **Oh, Mr. Punch, sir, please — your 
dawg's a-runnin' away from yer ! " and angry calls 
to return from the two men. Jem even made an 
attempt to pursue him, but the drum was too 
much in his way, and a small dog is not easily 
caught at the best of times when he takes it into 
his head to escape. So he gave it up sulkily. 
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Meanwhile Dandy ran on, till the shouts behind 
were no longer to be heard. Once an errand boy, 
struck by the parti-coloured frill round the dog's 
neck, tried to stop him, but he managed to slip 
past him and run 
out into the 
middle of the 
road, and kept on 
blindly, narrowly 
escaping being 
run over several 
times by trades- 
men's carts. 

And at last, 
panting and ex- 
hausted, he 
reached the well- 
remembered gate, 
out of which he 
had marched so de- 
fiantly, it seemed 
long ages ago. 

The railings "Tried u swp bim.- 

were covered with 

wire netting inside, as he knew, but fortunately 
some one had left the gate open, and he pattered 
eagerly down the area steps, feeHng safe and at 
home at last 
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The kitchen door was shut, but the window 
was not, and, as the sill was low, he contrived to 
scramble up somehow and jump into the kitchen, 
where he reckoned upon finding friends to protect 
him. 

But he found it empty, and looking strangely 
cold and desolate ; only a small fire was smoulder- 
ing in the range, instead of the cheerful blaze 
he remembered there, and he could not find the 
cook — an especial patroness of his — anywhere. 

He scampered up into the hall, making straight 
for the morning-room, where he knew he should 
find Hilda curled up in one of the arm-chairs 
with a book. 

But that room was empty too — the shutters 
were up, and the half-light which streamed in 
above them showed a dreary state of confusion : 
the writing-table was covered with a sheet and put 
away in a corner, the chairs were piled up on the 
centre table, the carpet had been taken up and 
rolled under the sideboard, and there was a faint 
warm smell of flue and dust and putty in the 
place. 

He pattered out again, feeling puzzled and 
a little afraid, and went up the bare stone stair- 
case to find Hilda in one of the upper rooms, 
perhaps in the nursery. 

But the upper rooms, too, were all bare and 
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sheeted and ghostly, and, higher up, the stairs 
were spotted with great stars of whitewash, and 
there were ladders and planks on which strange 



"Sheeted and ghostly." 

men in dirty white blouses were talking and joking 
a great deal, and doing a little whitewashing now 
and then, when they had time for it. 

Their voices echoed up and down the stairs 
with a hollow noise that scared him, and he 
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was afraid to venture any higher. Besides, he 
knew by this time somehow that Hilda, her father 
and mother, all the friends he had counted upon 
seeing again, would not be found in any part of 
that house. 

It was the same house, though stripped and 
deserted, but all the life and colour and warmth 
had gone out of it; and he ran here and there, 
seeking for them in vain. 

He picked his way forlornly down to the hall 
again, and there he found a mouldy old woman 
with a duster pinned over her head and a dustpan 
and brush in her hand ; for, unhappily for him, 
the family, servants and all, had gone away some 
days before into the country, and this old woman 
had been put into the house as caretaker. 

She dropped her brush and pan with a start as 
she saw him, for she was not fond of dogs. 

**Why, deary me," she said morosely, "if it 
hasn't give me quite a turn. However did the 
nasty little beast get in ? a-gallivantin* about as if 
the 'ole place belonged to him ! " 

Dandy sat up and begged. In the old days 
he would not have done such a thing for any 
servant below a cook (who was always worth 
being polite to), but he felt a very reduced and 
miserable little animal indeed just then, and he 
thought she might be able to take him to Hilda. 
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But the charwoman's only idea was to get rid 
of him as quickly as possible. 

" Why, if it ain't a Toby dawg ! " she cried, as 
her dim old eyes caught sight of his frill. " Here, 
you get out ; you don't belong 'ere! " 



And she took him up by the scruff of the neck 
and went to the front door. As she opened it, a 
sound came from the street outside which Dandy 
knew only too well : it was the long-drawn squeak 
of Mr. Punch. 

"That's where he come from, III bet a penny," 
cried the caretaker, and she went down the steps 
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and called over the gate, "Hi, master, you don't 
happen to have lost your Toby dawg, do you? 
Is this him ? " 

The man with the drum came up — it was Jem 
himself ; and thereupon Dandy was ignominiously 
handed over the railings to him, and delivered up 
once more to the hard life he had so nearly suc- 
ceeded in shaking off. 

He had a severe beating when they got him 
home, as a warning to him not to rebel again; 
and he never did try to run away a second time. 
Where was the good of it? Hilda was gone he 
did not know where, and the house was a home 
no longer. 

So he went patiently about with the show, a 
dismal little dog-captive, the dullest little Toby 
that ever delighted a street audience ; so languid 
and listless at times that Mr. Punch was obliged 
to rap him really hard on the head before he 
could induce him to take the slightest notice of 
him. 

But in spite of all this, he made the people 
laugh ; most, perhaps, at night, when the show 
was lit up by a flaring can of paraffin, and he sat 
with his feet in Punches coffin, howling dolefully 
at the melancholy strains of Jem's pipes, which 
Dandy always found too much for his feelings, 

# # * # * 
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It was winter time, about a fortnight after 
Christmas, and the night was snowy and slushy 
outside, though warm enough in the kitchen of a 
big Belgravian house. The kitchen was crowded, 
a stream of waiters and gorgeous powdered foot- 
men and smart maids was perpetually coming and 
going; in front of the fire a tired little terrier, 
with a shabby frill round his neck, was basking 
in the blaze, and near him sat a little dirty- 
faced man with a red beard, who was being lis- 
tened to with some attention by a few of the 
upper servants who were enjoying a moment's 
leisure. 

"Yes," he was saying, " I've been in the pur- 
fession a sight o' years now, but I don't know as 
I ever heard on a Punch's show like me and my 
mate's bein* engaged for a reg'lar swell evenin' 
party afore. It shows, to my mind, as public 
taste is a-coming round — it ain't quite so low as 
formerly." 

The little man was Jem ; and he, with his 
partner Bob, and Dandy, were in the house 
owing to an eccentric notion of its master, who 
happened to have a taste for experiments. 

He agreed with many who consider that some 
kind of amusement in the intervals of dancing is 
welcome to children ; but it was one of his ideas 
too that they must be getting a litde bored by 
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the inevitable lecture with the dissolving views, 
and find a conjurer (even after seeing him several 
times in a fortnight) as a rule more bewildering 
than amusing; although as a present-producing 
animal, the last has his compensations. 

He was curious to see how they would receive 
the drama of Punch and Judy in its old uncivilised 
state. He could easily have hired an elegant 
and perfectly refined form of the entertainment 
from some of the fashionable toy-shops or ** uni- 
versal providers," only unfortunately in these 
improved versions much of the original fun is 
often found to have been refined away. 

So he had decided upon introducing the original 
Mr. Punch from his native streets, and Jem and 
Bob chanced to be the persons selected to exhibit 
him. 

** Juveniles is all alike," observed the butler, 
who, having been commissioned to engage the 
showmen, condescended to feel a fatherly interest 
in the affair ; " 'igh or low, there's nothing pleases 
'em more than seeing one party a-fetching another 
party a thunderin* good whack over the 'ead. 
That's where, in my opinion, all these pantomimes 
makes a mistake. There's too much bally and 
music 'all about 'em and not 'arf enough buttered 
slide and red-'ot poker." 

" There's plenty of 'ead whacking in our show/* 
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said Jem, with some pride, "for my partner, you 
see, he don't find as the dialogue comes as fluid 
to him as he could wish for, so he cuts a deal of 
it, and what ain't squeakin' is mostly stick — like a 
cheap operer." 

" Your little dog seems very wet and tired," 
said a pretty housemaid, bending down to pat 
Dandy, as he lay stretched 
out we; 
■' Woulc 
got one 

"He 
fed on ( 
thing," s 
you can 
thankee, 

But 
raised 1 
jected i 
— he w 
able th( 
firelight, 
made hi 
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were back in his own old kitchen, but he was too 
tired to be hungry. 

** He won't hardly look at it," said the house- 
maid compassionately. " I don't think he can be 
well." 

" Well ! " said Jem. '' lies well enough ; that's 
all his contrariness, that is. The fact is, he thinks 
hisself a deal too good for the likes of us, he do — 
thinks he ought to be kep on chickin in a droring- 
room ! " he sneered, wasting his satire on the un- 
. <:onscious Dandy. 

**I tell you what it is, miss : that there dawg s art 
ain't in his business — he reg'lar looks down on the 
'ole concern, thinks it /ow ! Why, I see 'im from 
the werry fust a-turnin' up his nose at it, and it 
downright set me against him. Give me a Toby 
as takes a interest in the drama! The last but 
one as we had afore him, now, Ae used to look 
on from start to finish, and when Punch went and 
'anged Jack Ketch, why, that dawg used to bark 
and jump about as pleased as Punch 'isself, and 
he'd go in among the crowd too and fetch back 
the babby as Punch pitched out o' winder, as 
tender with it as a Newfunland! And he 
warn't like the general run of Tobies neither, for 
he got quite thick with the Punch figger — thought 
a deal on 'im, he did — and if you'll believe 7ne, 
when I 'ad to get the figger a noo 'ead and 
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costoom, It broke the dawgs art — he pined 
away quite rapid. But this ere one wouldn't 
turn a air if the ole company went to blazes 
together ! " 

Here Bob, who had been setting up the show 
in one of the rooms, came into the kitchen, look- 
ing rather uneasy at finding himself in such fine 
company, and Dandy was spared further upbraid- 
ings, as he was called upon to follow the pair 
upstairs. 

They went up into a large handsome room, 
where at one end there were placed rows of rout 
seats and chairs, and at the other the homely old 
show, seeming oddly out of place in its new sur- 
roundings. 

Poor draggled Dandy felt more ashamed of it 
and himself than ever, and he was glad to get 
away under its ragged hangings and lie still by 
Bob's dirty boots till he was wanted. 

And then there was the sound of children's 
voices and laughter as they all came trooping in, 
with a crisp rustle of delicate dresses and a scent * 
of kid gloves, that reached Dandy where he lay : 
it reminded him of evenings long ago when Hilda 
had had parties, and he had been washed and 
combed and decked out in ribbons for the occa- 
sion, and children had played with him and given 
him nice things to eat — they had generally dis- 
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agreed with him, but now he could only remember 
the pleasure and petting of it all. 

He would never be petted any more ! Pre- 
sently those children would see him smoking a 
pipe and being familiar with that low Punch. 
They would laugh at him too — they always did 
— and Dandy, like most dogs, hated being laughed 
at, and never took it as a compliment. 

The host s experiment was evidently a complete 
success : the children, even the most blas^Sy who 
danced the newest valse step and thought panto- 
mimes vulgar, were delighted to meet an old 
friend so unexpectedly. A good many had often 
yearned to see the whole show right through 
from beginning to end, and chance or a stern 
nurse had never permitted it. Now their time 
had come, and Mr. Punch, in spite of his 
lamentable shortcomings in every relation of 
life, was received with the usual uproarious 
applause. 

At last the hero called for his faithful dog 
Toby, as a distraction after the painful domestic 
scenes, in which he had felt himself driven to 
throw his child out of window and silence the 
objections of his wife by making himself a widower 
and accordingly Dandy was caught up and set on 
the shelf by his side. 

The sudden glare hurt his eyes, and he sat 
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there blinking at the audience with a pitiful want 
of pride in his dignity as Dog Toby. 

He tried to look as if he didn't know Punch, 
who was doing all he could to catch his eye, for 
his riotous " rootitoot " made him shiver nerv- 
ously, and long to get away from the whole thing 
and lie down somewhere in peace. 

Jem was scowling up at him balefully. *' I 
know*d that ere dawg would go and disgrace 
hisself," he was reflecting. **When I get him 
alone, he shall catch it for this ! " 

Dandy was able to see better now, and he 
found, as he had guessed, that here was not one 
of his usual audiences — no homely crowd of loiter- 
ing errand boys, smirched maids-of- all -work, and 
ragged children jostling and turning their grinning 
white faces up to him. 

There were children here too — plenty of them 
— but children at their best and daintiest, and 
looking as if untidiness and quarrels were things 
unknown to them— though possibly they were not. 
The laughter, however, was much the same as he 
was accustomed to, more musical, perhaps, and 
plisasanter to hear, but quite as hearty and unre- 
strained — they were laughing at him, and he hung 
his head abashed. 

But all at once he forgot his shame, though he 
did not remember Mr. Punch a bit the more for 
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that ; he ran backwards and forwards on his 
ledge, sniffing and whining, wagging his tail and 
giving short piteous barks in a state of the wildest 
excitement. The reason of it was this : near the 
end of the front row he saw a little girl who was 
bending eagerly forward with her pretty grey 
eyes wide open and a puzzled line on her fore- 
head. 

Dandy knew her at the very first glance. It 
was Hilda. 

She knew him almost as soon, for her clear 
voice rang out above the general laughter. ** Oh, 
that isn*t Toby — he's my own dog, my Dandy> 
that I lost ! It is really ; let him come to me, 
please do! Don't you see how badly he wants 
to?" 

There was a sudden surprised silence at this — 
even Mr. Punch was quiet for an instant ; but as 
soon as Dandy heard her voice he could wait no 
longer, and crouched for a spring. 

** Catch the dog, somebody, he's going to 
jump ! " cried the master of the house, more 
amused than ever, from behind. 

Jem was too sulky to interfere, but some good- 
natured grown-up person caught the trembling 
dog just in time to save him from a broken leg, 
or worse, and handed him to his delighted little 
mistress ; and I think the frantic joy which Dandy 
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felt as he was clasped tight in her loving arms 
once more and covered her flushed face with his 
eager kisses more than made up for all he had 
suffered. 

Hilda scornfully refused to have anything to do 
with Jem, who tried hard to convince her she was 
mistaken. She took her recovered favourite to 
her hostess. 

** He really is mine ! " she assured her earnestly ; 
**and he doesn't want to be a Toby, Tm sure he 
doesn't : see how he trembles when that horrid 
man comes near. Dear Mrs. Lovibond, please 
tell them Tm to have him ! " 

And of course Hilda carried her point, for the 
showmen were not unwilling, after a short con- 
versation with the master of the house, to give 
up their rights in a dog who would never be much 
of an ornament to their profession, and was out of 
health into the bargain. 

Hilda held Dandy, all muddy and draggled as 
he was, fast in her arms all through the remainder 
of the performance, as if she was afraid Mr. 
Punch might still claim him for his own ; and the 
dog lay there in measureless content. The hate- 
ful squeak made him start and shiver no more ; 
he was too happy to howl at Jem s dismal pipes 
and drum : they had no terrors for him any 
more. 
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" I think I should like to go home now," Hilda 
said to her hostess, when Mr. Punch had finally 
retired. " Dandy is so excited : feel how his 
heart beats, just there, you know ; he ought to 
be in bed, and I want to tell them all at home so 
much ! '* 

She resisted all despairing entreaties to stay, 
from several small partners who felt life a blank 
after she had gone — till supper came ; and so her 
carriage was called, and she and Dandy drove 
home in it together once more. 

** Dandy, youVe very quiet," she said once, as 
they bowled easily and swiftly along. ** Aren't 
you going to tell me you're glad to be mine 
agam r 

But Dandy could only wag his tail feebly and 
look up in her face with an exhausted sigh. He 
had suffered much and was almost worn out ; but 
rest was coming to him at last. 

As soon as the carriage had stopped and the 
door was opened, Hilda ran in, breathless with 
excitement. 

** Oh, Parker, look ! " she cried to the maid in 
the hall, " Dandy is found — he's here ! " 

The maid took the lifeless little body from her, 
looked at it for a moment under the lamp, and 
turned away without speaking. Then she placed 
it gently in Hilda s arms again. 
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"Oh, Miss Hilda, didn't you see? "she said, 
with a catch in her voice. ** Don't take on, now ; 
but it s come too late — poor little dog, hes 
gone! 



XtR 



T was the night after Tommy had 

been taken to his first pantomime, 

and he had been lying asleep in 

his little bedroom (for now that 

he was nine he slept in the night 

nursery no longer) ; he had been 

asleep, when he was suddenly 

awakened by a brilliant red 

jrlare. At first he was afraid the house was 

on fire, hvt when the red turned to a dazzling 

green, he gave a great gasp of delight, for he 
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thought the transformation scene was still going 
on. " And there's all the best part still to come," 
he said to himself. 

But as he became wider awake, he saw that it 
was out of the question to expect his bedroom to 
hold all those wonders, and he was almost surprised 
to see that there was even so much as a single 
fairy in it. A fairy there was, nevertheless ; she 
stood there with a star in her hair, and her dress 
shimmering out all around her, just as he had seen 
her a few hours before, when she rose up, with 
little jerks, inside a great gilded shell, and spoke 
some poetry, which he didn't quite catch. 

She spoke audibly enough now, nor was her 
voice so squeaky as it had sounded before. ** Little 
boy," she began, ** I am the ruling genius of 
Pantomime Fairyland. You entered my kingdom 
for the first time last night — how did you enjoy 
yourself .f^" 

** Oh," said Tommy, ** so much ; it was splendid, 
thank you ! " 

She smiled and seemed well pleased. " I always 
call to inquire on a new acquaintance," she said. 
" And so you liked our realms, as every sensible 
boy does ? Well, Tommy, it is in my power to 
reward you ; every night for a certain time you 
shall see again the things you liked best. What 
did you like best ? " 
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*'The clown part," said Tommy, promptly. 

For it ought to be said here that he was a 
boy who had always had a leaning to the kind 
of practical fun which he saw carried by the 
clown to a pitch of perfection which at once 
enchanted and humbled him. Till that harle- 
quinade, he had thought himself a funny boy in 
his way, and it had surprised him that his family 
had not found him more amusing than they did ; 
but now he felt all at once that he was only a very 
humble beginner, and had never understood what 
real fun was. 

For he had not soared much above hiding 
behind doors, and popping out suddenly on a 
passing servant, causing her to '*jump" delight- 
fully; once, indeed, he used to be able to "sell" 
his family by pretending all manner of calamities, 
but they had grown so stupid lately that they 
never believed a single word he said. 

No, the clown would not own him as a follower : 
he would despise his little attempts at practical 
jokes. " Still," thought Tommy, " I can try to 
be more like him ; perhaps he will come to hear 
of me some day ! " 

For he had never met any one he admired half 
so much as that clown, who was always in a good 
temper (to be sure he had everything his own 
way — but then he deserved to), always quick and 
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ready with his excuses ; and if he did run away in 
times of danger, it was not because he was really 
afraid! Then how deliciously impudent he was 
to shopkeepers ! Who but he would have dared 
to cheapen a large fish by making a door mat of 
it, or to ask the prices of cheeses on purpose to 
throw mud at them? Not that he couldn't be 
serious when he chose — for once he unfurled a 
Union Jack and said something quite noble, which 
made everybody clap their hands for two minutes ; 
and he told people the best shops to go to for a 
quantity of things, and he could not have been 
joking then, for they were the same names that 
were to be seen on all the hoardings. 

This will explain how it was natural that 
Tommy, on being asked which part of the panto- 
mime he preferred, should say, without the slightest 
hesitation, " Oh, the clown part ! " 

The fairy seemed less pleased. "The clown 
part ! '* she repeated. " What, those shop scenes 
tacked on right at the end without rhyme or 
reason ? " 

•* Yes," said Tommy, ** those ones ! " 

** And the great wood with the shifting green 
and violet lights, and the white bands of fairies 
dancing in circles — didn't you like them "i " 

**0h yes," said the candid Tommy; "pretty 
well. I didn t care much for them." 
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"Well," she said, **but you liked the grand 
processions, with all their gorgeous dresses and 
monstrous figures, surely you liked them ? " 

'* There was such a lot of it," said Tommy. 
" The clown was the best." 

" And if you could, you'd rather see those last 
scenes again than all the rest "i " she said, frowning 
a litde. 

"Oh, wouldn't I just!" said Tommy; "but 
may I — really and truly ? " 

" I see you are not one of my boys," said the 
Genius of Pantomime, rather sadly. "It so 
happens that those closing scenes are the very 
ones I have least control over — they are a part of 
my kingdom which has fallen into sad decay and 
rebellion. But one thing, O Tommy, I can do 
for you. I will give you the clown for a friend 
and companion — and much good may he do you ! " 

" But would he come?'' he asked, hardly daring 
to believe in such condescension. 

"He must, if / bid him ; it is for you to make 
him feel comfortable and at home with you.; — the 
longer you can keep him the better I shall be 
pleased." 

" Oh, how kind of you ! " he cried ; " he shall 
stay all the holidays. Td rather have him than 
anybody else. What fun we shall have — what 
fun ! " 
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The green fire faded out and the fairy with iL 
He must have fallen asleep again, for, when he 
opened his eyes, there was the clown at the foot' 
of his bed making a face. 

** 'Ullo ! " said the clown ; " I say, are you the 
nice little boy I was told to come and stay 
with ? " 

**Yes, yes,'' said Tommy; ** I am so glad to 
see you. Tm just going to get up." 

** I know you are," said the clown, and upset 
him out of bed into the cold bath. 

This he could not help thinking a little bit 
unkind of the clown on such a cold morning, 
particularly as he followed it up by throwing a 
hair-brush, two pieces of soap, and a pair of shoes 
at him before he could get out again. 

But it woke him, at all events, and he ventured 
(with great respect) to throw one of the shoes 
back ; it just grazed the clown's top-knot. 

To Tommy s alarm, the clown set up a huUa- 
balloo as if he was mortally injured. 

** You cruel unkind little boy," he sobbed, "to 
play so rough with a pore clown ! " 

" But you threw them at me first," pleaded 
Tommy, " and much harder, too ! " 

•* Tm the oldest," said the clown, " and you've 
got to make me feel at home, or I shall go away 
again." 
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"I won't do it again, and I'm very sorry," 
pleaded Tommy ; but the clown wouldn't be 



I love yeit 



friends with him for ever so long, and was only 
appeased at last by being allowed to put Tommy 
upside down in a tall wicker basket which stood 
in a corner. 
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Then he helped Tommy to dress by buttoning 
all his clothes the wrong way, and hiding his 
stockings and necktie. While he was doing this, 
Sarah, the under-nurse, came in, and he strutted 
up to her and began to dance quietly. 

" Go away, imperence ! " said Sarah. 

" Beautiful gal,** said the clown (though Sarah 
was extremely plain), "I love yer!" and he put 
out his tongue and wagged his head at her until 
she ran out of the room in terror. 

He looked so absurd that Tommy was delighted 
with him again, and yet, when the bell rang for 
breakfast, he felt obliged to give his new friend a 
hint. 

" I say," he said, " you don't mind my telling 
you — but Mother s very particular about manners 
at table ; " but the clown relieved him instantly by 
saying that so was he — very particular ; and he 
slid down the banisters and turned somersaults in 
the hall until Tommy joined him. 

" I do hope Father and Mother won the unkind 
to him," he thought, as he went in, ** because he 
does seem to feel things so." 

But nothing could be more polite than the 
welcome Tommy's parents gave the stranger, as 
he came in, bowing very low, and making a queer 
little skipping step. Tommy's mother said she 
was always glad to see any friend of her boy's, 
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while his father begged the clown to make himself 
quite at home. All he said was, ** Tm disgusted 
to make your acquaintance;" but he certainly 
,made himself at home — in fact, he was not quite 
so particular about his manners as he had led 
Tommy to expect. 

He volunteered to divide the sausages and 
bacon himself, and he did so in such a way that 
everybody else got very little and he himself got 
a. great deal. If it had been anybody else, Tommy 
would certainly have called this " piggish " ; as it 
was, he tried to think it was all fun, and that 
he himself had no particular appetite. 

His cousin Barbara, a little girl of about his 
own age, was staying with them just then, and 
came down presently to breakfast " Oh, my ! " 
said the clown, laying a great red hand on his 
heart, **whata nice little gal you are, ain*t yer? 
Come and sit by me, my dear ! " 

** No, thank you ; Tm going to sit by Aunt 
Mary," she replied, looking rather shy and sur- 
prised. 

** Allow me, missy," he persisted, " to pass you 
the strawberry-jam and the muffins ! " 

" ril have some jam, thank you," she replied. 

He looked round and chuckled. " Oh, I say ! 
that little gal said ' thank you * before she got it ! " 
he exclaimed. " There ain't no muffins, and I've 
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eaten all the jam ! '* which made Tommy choke 
with laughter. 

Barbara flushed. ** That s a very stupid joke," 
she pronounced severely, " and rude, too ; it's 
a pity you weren't taught to behave better when 
you were young." 

*' So I was ! " said the clown, with his mouth 
full. 

'*Then youVe forgotten it," she said; ** you're 
nothing but a big baby, that you are ! " 

** Yah ! " retorted the clown ; " so Siveyou a big 
baby ! " which, as even Tommy saw, was not 
a very brilliant reply. It was a singular fact 
about the clown that the slightest check seemed 
to take away all his brilliancy. 

*' You know you're not telling the truth now," 
said Barbara, so contemptuously, that the clown 
began to weep bitterly. 

** She says I don't speak the truth ! " he com- 
plained, ** and she knows it will be my aunt's 
birthday last Toosday ! " 

** You great silly thing, what has that to do with 
it.*^ " cried Barbara, indignantly. " What is there 
to cry about ? " which very nearly made Tommy 
quarrel with her, for why couldn't she be polite to 
kis friend ? 

However, the clown soon dried his eyes on the 
tablecloth, and recovered his cheerfulness ; and 
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presently he noticed the Times lying folded by 
Tommy's papa s plate. 

** Oh, I say, mister," he said, " shall I air the 
newspaper for yer ? " 

" Thank you, if you will," was the polite reply. 

He shook it all out in one great sheet and 
wrapped it round him, and waddled about in it 
until Tommy nearly rolled off his seat with delight. 

" When youVe quite done with it " his 

father was saying mildly, as the clown made a 
great hole in the middle and thrust his head out 
of it with a bland smile. 

** Tm only just looking through it, he ex- 
plained ; "you can have it now," and he rolled it 
up in a tight ball and threw it at his host's head. 

Breakfast was certainly not such a dull meal as 
usual that morning. Tommy thought ; but he 
wished his people would show a little more appre- 
ciation, instead of sitting there all stiff and 
surprised ; he was afraid the clown would feel 
discouraged. 

When his papa undid the ball, the paper was 
found to be torn into long strips, which delighted 
Tommy ; but his father, on the other hand, 
seemed annoyed, possibly because it was not so 
easy to read in that form. Meanwhile, the clown 
busied himself in emptying the butter-dish into 
his pockets, and this did shock the boy a little, for 
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he knew it was not polite to pocket things at 
meals, and wondered how his friend could be so- 
nasty. 

Breakfast was over at last, and the clown took 
Tommy's arm and walked upstairs to the first 
floor with him. 

** Who's in there ? " he asked, as they passed 
the spare bedroom. 

** Granny," said the boy; "she's staying with 
us ; only she always has breakfast in her room,, 
you know." 

** Why, you don't mean to say you've got a 
granny ! " cried the clown, with joy ; ** you are a 
nice little boy ; now we'll have some fun with 
her." Tommy felt doubtful whether she could be 
induced to join them so early in the morning, and 
said so. ** You knock, and say you've got a 
present for her if she'll come out," suggested the 
clown. 

** But I haven't," objected Tommy ; ** wouldn't 
that be a story?" He had unaccountably for- 
gotten his old fondness for ** sells." 

'' Of course it would," said the clown ; " I'm 
always a-tellin' of 'em, I am." 

Tommy was shocked once more, as he realised 
that his friend was not a truthful clown. But he 
knocked at the door, nevertheless, and asked his 
grandmother to come out and see a friend of his. 
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"Wait one minute, my boy," she answered, 
"and rU come out/' 

Tommy was surprised to see his companion 
preparing to lie, face downwards, on the mat just 
outside the door. 

" Get up," he said ; " you'll trip grandma up if 
you stay there." 

** That s what Tm doing it for, stoopid," said the 
clown. 

" But it will hurt her," he cried. 

" Nothing hurts old women," said the clown ; 
" I've tripped up 'undreds of 'em, and I ought to 
know." 

** Well, you shan't trip up my granny, anyhow," 
said Tommy stoutly ; for he was not a bad-hearted 
boy, and his grandmother had given him a splen- 
did box of soldiers on Christmas Day. " Don't 
come out, granny ; it's a mistake," he shouted. 

The clown rose with a look of disgust. 

" Do you call this actin' like a friend to me ? " 
he demanded. 

** Well," said Tommy apologetically, " she's my 
granny, you see." 

" She ain't niy granny, and, if she was, I'd let 
you trip her up, I would ; / ain't selfish. I shan't 
stop with you any longer." 

•*0h, do," said Tommy; "we'll go and play 
somewhere else." 
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*' Well," said the clown, relenting, " if youVe a 
good boy you shall see me make a butter-slide in 
the hall." 

Then Tommy saw how he had wronged him in 
thinking he had pocketed the butter out of mere 
greediness, and he felt ashamed and penitent ; the 
clown made a beautiful slide, though Tommy 
wished he would not insist upon putting all the 
butter that was left down his back. 

*' There's a ring at the bell," said the clown ; 
" rU open the door, and you hide and see the 
fun." 

So Tommy hid himself round a corner as the 
door opened. 

" Walk in, sir," said the clown politely. 

** Master Tommy in ? " said a jolly, hearty 
voice. It was dear old Uncle John, who had 
taken him to the pantomime the night before. 
" I thought Vd look in and see if he would care 

to come with me to the Crystal oh ! " And 

there was a scuffling noise and a heavy bump. 

Tommy ran out, full of remorse. Uncle John 
was sitting on the tiles rubbing his head, and, 
oddly enough, did not look at all funny. 

** Oh, uncle," cried the boy, '*youre not hurt .'^ 
I didn't know it was you ! " 

** I'm a bit shaken, my boy, that's all," said his 
uncle; ** one doesn't come down like a feather at 
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my age.** And he picked himself slowly up. 
'*Well, I must get home again," he said; "no 
Crystal Palace to-day, Tommy, after this. Good- 
bye." 

And he went slowly out, leaving Tommy with 
the feeling that he had had enough of slides. 
He even wiped the flooring clean again with 
a waterproof and the clothes-brush, though the 
clown (who had been hiding) tried to prevent 
him. 

** We ain t 'ad 'arf the fun out of it yet ! " he 
complained (he always spoke in rather a common 
way, as Tommy began to notice with pain). 

** Tve had enough," said Tommy. ** It was 
my Uncle John who slipped down that time, and 
he's hurt, and he'd come to take me to the Crystal 
Palace ! " 

** Well, he hadn't come to take w^," said the 
clown ; **you are stingy about your relations, you 
are ; you ain't 'arf a boy for a bit o' fun ! " 

Tommy felt this rebuke very much, he had 
so hoped to gain the clown's esteem ; but he 
would not give in, he only suggested humbly that 
they should go up into the play-room. 

The play-room was at the top of the house, 
and Barbara and two little sisters of Tommy s 
were playing there when they came in, the clown 
turning in his toes and making awful faces. 
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The two little girls ran into a corner, and 
seemed considerably frightened by the stranger's 
appearance, but Barbara reassured them. 

** Don't take any notice," she said, "it's only 
a horrid friend of Tommy s. He won't interfere 
with us.'' 

** Oh, Barbara," the boy protested, "he's 
awfully nice if you only knew him. He can 
make you laugh. Do let us play with you. He 
wants to, and he won't be rough." 

** Do," pleaded the clown, " I'll behave so 
pretty ! " 

** Well," said Barbara, ** mind you do, then, or 
you shan't stop." 

And for a litrie while he did behave himself. 
Tommy showed him his new soldiers, and he 
seemed quite interested ; and then he had a ride 
on the rocking-horse, and was sorry when it 
broke down under him ; and after that he came 
suddenly upon a beautiful doll which belonged to 
the youngest sister. 

** Do let me nurse it," he said, and the little 
girl gave it up timidly. Of course he nursed it 
the wrong way up, and at last he forgot, and sat 
down on it, the head, which was wax, being 
crushed to pieces ! 

Tommy was in fits of laughter at the droll face 
he made as he held out the crushed doll at arm's 
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length, and looked at it with one eye shut, ex- 
claiming, "Poor thing! what a pity! I do 'ope I 
'aven't made its 'ead ache ! " 



But the two little girls were crying bitterly in 
one another's arms, and Barbara turned on the 
clown with tremendous indignation. 

" You did it on purpose, you know you did ! " 
she said. 
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'* Go away, little girl ; don't talk to me ! " 
said the clown, putting Tommy in front of 
him. 

** Tommy," she said, ** what did you bring your 
friend up here for? He only spoils everything 
he s allowed to touch. Take him away ! " 

** Barbara," pleaded Tommy, ** he's a visitor^ 
you know ! " 

" I don't care," she replied. '' Mr. Clown, you 
shan't stay here ; this is our room, and we don't 
want you. Go away ! " She walked towards 
him looking so fierce that he backed hastily. 
** Go downstairs," she said, pointing to the door. 
** You, too, Tommy, for you encouraged him ! " . 

*' Nyah, nyah, nyah!" said the clown, a sound 
by which he intended to imitate her anger. 
** Oh, please, I'm going ; remember me to your 
mother." And he left the room, followed rather 
sadly by Tommy, who felt that Barbara was 
angry with him. ** That's a very disagribble little 
girl," remarked the clown confidentially when 
they were safe outside, and Tommy thought it 
wiser to agree. 

**What have you got in your pockets?" he 
asked presently, seeing a hard bulge in his friend's 
white trunks. 

** Only some o' your nice soldiers," said the 
clown, and walked into the schoolroom, where 
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there was a fire burning. " Are they brave ? " he 
asked. 

** Very," said Tommy, who had quite persuaded 
himself that this was so. ** Look here, we'll 
have a battle." He thought a battle would keep 
the clown quiet. " Here's two cannon and peas, 
and you shall be the French and V\\ be 
English." 

" All right," said the clown, and took his share 
of the soldiers and calmly put them all in the 
middle of the red-hot coals. ** I want to be quite 
sure they can stand fire first," he explained ; and 
then, as they melted, he said, ** There, you see, 
they're all running away. I never see such 
cowards." 

Tommy was in a great rage, and could almost 
have cried, if it had not been babyish, for they 
were his best regiments which he could see drop- 
ping down in great glittering stars on the ashes 
below. " That's a caddish thing to do," he said 
with difficulty ; " I didn't give them to you to put 
in. the fire!" 

** Oh, I thought you did," said the clown, " I 
beg your pardon ; " and he threw the rest after 
them as he spoke. 

** You're a beast ! " cried Tommy, indignantly ; 
** I've done with you, after this." 

'*Oh, no, yer ain't," he returned. 
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" I have, though/' said Tommy ; " weVe not 
friends any longer." 

"All right," said the clown; **when I'm not 
friends with any one, I take and use the red- ot 
poker to em," and he put it in the fire to heat as 
he spoke. 

This terrified the boy. It was no use trying 
to argue with the clown, and he had seen how he 
used a red-hot poker. *' Well, Til forgive you 
this time," he said hastily ; ** let s come away from 
here." 

" I tell you what," said the clown, " you and 
me'U go down in the kitchen and make a pie." 

Tommy forgot his injuries at this delightful 
idea; he knew what the clown's notion of pie- 
making would be. *' Yes," he said eagerly, ** that 
will be jolly ; only I don't know," he added doubt- 
fully, ** if cook will let us." 

However, the clown soon managed to secure 
the kitchen to himself; he had merely to attempt 
to kiss the cook once or twice and to throw 
the best dinner service at the other servants, 
and they were left quite alone to do as they 
pleased. 

What fun it was — at first ! The clown brought 
out a large deep dish, and began by putting 
a whole turkey and an unskinned hare in it out 
of the larder ; after that he put in sausages, jam, 
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pickled walnuts, and lemons, and, in short, the 
first things that came to hand. 

"It ain't 'arf full yet," he said at last, as he 
looked gravely into the pie. 

" No," said Tommy, sympathetically ; " can't 
we get anything else to put in ? " 

"The very thing," cried the clown, "youVe 
just about the right size to fill up — my ! what a 
pie it's going to be, eh ? " And he caught up his 
young friend, just as he was, rammed him into 
the pie, and poured sauce on him. 

But he kicked and howled until the clown grew 
seriously displeased. " Why carn't you lay quiet," 
he said angrily, "like the turkey does? you don't 
deserve to be put into such a nice pie ! " 

"If you make a pie of me," said Tommy, 
artfully, " there'll be nobody to look on and laugh 
at you, you know ! " 

" No more there won't," said the clown, and 
allowed him to crawl out, all over sauce. "It 
was a pity," he declared, "because he fitted so 
nicely, and now they would have to look about for 
something else ; " but he contrived to make a 
shift with the contents of the cook's work-basket, 
which he poured in — reels, pincushions, wax, and 
all. He had tried to put the kitchen cat in too, 
but she scratched his hands and could not be 
induced to form the finishing touch to the pie. 
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How the clown got the paste and rolled it, and 
made Tommy in a mess with it, and how the pie 
was finished at last, would take too long to tell 
here ; but somehow it was not quite such capital 
fun as he had expected— it seemed to want the 
pantomime music or something ; and then Tommy 
was always dreading lest the clown should change 
his mind at the last minute, and put him in the 
pie after all. 

Even when it was safely in the oven he had 
another fear lest he should be made to stay and 
eat it, for it had such very peculiar things in it 
that it could not be at all nice. Fortunately, as 
soon as it was put "away the clown seemed to 
weary of it himself 

** Let me and you go and take a walk," he 
suggested. 

Tommy caught at the proposal, for he was fast 
becoming afraid of the clown, and felt really glad 
to get him out of the house ; so he got his cap, 
and the clown put on a brown overcoat and a tall 
hat, under which his white and red face looked 
stranger than ever, and they sillied forth to- 
gether. 

Once Tommy would have thought it a high 
privilege to be allowed to go out shopping with a 
clown ; but, if the plain truth must be told, he did 
not enjoy himself so very much after all. People 
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seemed to stare at them so, for one thing, and he 
felt almost ashamed of his companion, whose 
behaviour was outr^eously ridiculous. They 
went to all the family tradesmen, to whom Tommy 
was, of course, well known, and the clown would 
order the most impossible things, and say they 



People seemed to stare at them so. 

were for Tommy ! Once he even pushed him 
into a large draper's shop, full of pretty and con- 
temptuous young ladies, and basely left him to 
explain his presence as he could. 

But it was worse when they happened to meet 
an Italian boy with a tray of plaster images on 
his head. 
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'* Here's a lark ! " said the clown, and elbowed 
Tommy against him in such a way that the tray 
slipped and all the images fell to the ground with 
a crash. 

It was certainly amusing to see all the pieces 
rolling aboiit ; but, while Tommy was still laugh- 
ing, the boy began to howl and denounce him to 
the crowd which gathered round them. The 
crowd declared that it was a shame, and that 
Tommy ought to be made to pay for it ; and no 
one said so more loudly and indignantly than the 
clown ! 

Before he could escape he had to give his 
father s name and address, and promise that he 
would pay for the damage, after which he joined 
the clown (who had strolled on) with a heavy 
heart, for he knew that that business would stop 
all his pocket-money for years after he was grown 
up! He even ventured to reproach his friend: 
** I shan't sneak of you, of course," he said, "but 
you know you did it ! " The clown's only answer 
to this was a reproof for telling wicked stories. 

At last they passed a confectioner's, and the 
clown suddenly remembered that he was hungry, 
so they went in, and he borrowed sixpence from 
Tommy, which he spent in buns. 

He ate them all himself slowly, and was so very 
quiet and well-behaved all the time that Tommy 
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hoped he was sobering down. They had gone a 
little way from the shop when he found that the 
clown was eating tarts. 

** You might give me one," said Tommy; and 
the clown, after looking over his shoulder, actually 
gave him all he had left, filling his pocket with 
them, in fact. 

" I never saw you buy them," he «aid wonder- 
ingly, which the clown said was very peculiar; 
and just then an attendant came up breathlessly. 

** You forgot to pay for those tarts," she said. 

The clown replied that he never took pastry. 
She insisted that they were gone, and he must 
have taken them. 

** It wasn't me, please," said the clown ; ** it 
was this little boy done it. Why, he's got a jam 
tart in his pocket now. Where's a policeman ? " 

Tommy was so thunderstruck by this treachery 
that he could say nothing. It was only what he 
might have expected, for had not the clown served 
the pantaloon exactly the same the night before ? 
But that did not make the situation any the funnier 
now, particularly as the clown made such a noise 
that two real policemen came hurrying up. 

Tommy did not wait for them. No one held 
him, and he ran away at the top of his speed. 
What a nightmare sort of run it was ! — the police- 
men chasing him, and the clown urging them on 
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at the top of his voice. Everybody he passed 
turned round and ran after him too. 

Still he kept ahead. He was surprised to find 
how fast he could run, and all at once he remem- 
bered that he was running the opposite way from 
home. Quick as thought he turned up the first 
street he came to, hoping to throw them off the 
scent and get home by a back way. 

For the moment he thought he had got rid of 
them ; but just as he stopped to take breath, they 
all came whooping and hallooing round the corner 
after him ; and he had to scamper on, panting, 
and sobbing, and staggering, and almost. out of 
his mind with fright. If he could only get home 
first, and tell his mother ! But they were gaining 
on him, and the clown was leading and roaring 
with delight as he drew closer and closer. He 
came to a point where two roads met. It was 
round another corner, and they could not see him. 
He ran down one, and, to his immense relief, 
found they had taken the other. He was saved, 
for his house was quite near now. 

He tried to hasten, but the pavement was all 
slushy and slippery, and his boots felt heavier and 
heavier, and, to add to his misery, the pursuers 
had found out their mistake. As he looked back, 
he could sec the clown galloping round the corner 
and hear his yell of discovery. 
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"Oh, fairy, dear fairy," he gasped^ '*save me 
this time. I do like your part best, now 1 " 

She must haVe heard him and taken pity, for in 
a second he had reached the door, and it flew 
open before him. ■ He was not safe even yet, so 
he rushed upstairs to his bedroom, and bounced, 
just as he was, into his bed; 

" If they come up I'll pretend Fm ill," he 
thought, as he covered his head with the bed- 
clothes. 

They were coming up, all of them. There was 
a great trampling on the stairs. He heard the 
clown officiously shouting : " This way, Mr. Police- 
man, sir ! " and then a tremendous battering at 
his door. 

He lay there shivering under the blankets. 

*' Perhaps they'll think the door s locked, and go 
away," he tried to hope, and the battering went on 
not quite so violently. 

" Master Tommy ! Master Tommy ! " It was 
Sarah's voice. They had got her to come up and 
tempt him out. Well, she wouldnty then ! 

And then — oh! horror! — the door was thrown 
open. He sprang out of bed in an agony. 

** Sarah ! Sarah ! keep them' out," he gasped. 
" Don't let them take me away ! " 

" Lor', Master Tommy ! keep who out ? " said 
Sarah, wonderingly. 
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" The — the clown — and the policemen," he said. 
" I know they're behind the door." 

"There, there!" said Sarah; "why, you ain't 
done dreaming yet. Thats what comes of going 
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"Sarah! Sarah! keep ihem 



out to these late pantomimes. Rub your eyes; 
it's nearly eight o'clock." 

Tommy could have hugged her. It was only a 
dream after all, then. As he stood there, shiver- 
ing in his nightgown, the nightmare clown began 
to melt away, though even yet some of the adven- 



